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DEATH OF CARLYLE. 

AND so the flame of the lamp, after long wasting and 
flickering, has gone out entirely. 

As a representative author, a literary figure, no man else 
will bequeath to the future more significant hints of our 
stormy era, its fierce paradoxes, its din, and its struggling 
parturition periods, than Carlyle. He belongs to our own 
branch of the stock too; neither Latin nor Greek, but 
altogether Gothic. Rugged, mountainous, volcanic, he was 
himself more a French Revolution than any of his volumes. 

In some respects, so far in the Nineteenth Century, the best 
equipt, keenest mind, even from the college point of view, 
of all Britain ; only he had an ailingbody. Dyspepsia is to 
be traced in every page, and now and then fills the page. 
One may include among the lessons of his life—even though 
that life stretched to amazing length—how behind the tally 
of genius and morals stands the stomach, and gives a sort 
of casting vote. 

Two conflicting agonistic elements seem to have con- 
tended in the man, sometimes pulling him different ways, 
like wild horses. He was a cautious, conservative Scotch- 
man, fully aware what a foetid gas-bag much of modern rad- 
icalism is ; but then his great heart demanded reform, de- 
manded change — an always sympathetic, always human 
heart—often terribly at odds with his scornful brain. 

No author ever put so much wailing and despair into his 
books, sometimes palpable, oftener latent. He reminds me of 
that passage in Young’s poems where as Death presses closer 
and closer for his prey the Soul rushes hither and thither, 
appealing, shrieking, berating, to escape the general doom. 

Of short-comings, even positive blur-spots, from an Ameri- 
can point of view, he had serious share ; but this is no time 
for specifying them. When we think how great changes 
never go by jumps in any department of our universe, but 
that long preparations, processes, awakenings, are indispen- 
sable, Carlyle was the most serviceable democrat of the age. 

How he splashes like leviathan in the seas of modern lit- 
erature and politics! Doubtless, respecting the latter, one 
needs first to realize, from actual observation, the squalor, 
vice and doggedness ingrained in the bulk-population of the 
British Islands, with the red tape, the fatuity, the flunkeyism 
everywhere, to understand the last meaning in his pages. 

Accordingly, though he was no chartist or radical, I con- 
sider Carlyle’s by far the most indignant comment or protest 
anent the fruits of Feudalism to-day in Great Britain—the 
increasing poverty and degradation of the homeless, land- 
less twenty millions, while a few thousands, or rather a few 
hundreds, possess the entire soil, the money, and the fat 
berths. Trade and shipping, and clubs and culture, and 
prestige, and guns, and a fine select class of gentry and aris- 
tocracy, with every modern improvement, cannot begin to 
salve or defend such stupendous hoggishness. 

For the last three years we in America have had trans- 
mitted glimpses of Carlyle’s prostration and bodily decay— 
pictures of a thin-bodied, lonesome, wifeless, childless, very 
old man, lying on a sofa, kept out of bed by indomitable 
will, but, of late, never well enough to take the open air. 
News of this sort was brought us last fall by the sick man’s 
neighbor, Moncure Conway ; and I have noted it from time 
to time in brief descriptions in the papers. A week ago I 
read such an item just before I started out for my customary 
evening stroll between eight and nine. 

In the fine cold night, unusually clear, (Feb: 5, ’81,) 
as I walked some open grounds adjacent, the condition 
of Carlyle, and his approaching—perhaps even then actual— 











death, filled me with thoughts, eluding statement, and curi- 
ously blending with the scene. The planet Venus, an hour 
high in the west, with all her volume and lustre recov- 
ered, (she has been shorn and languid for nearly a year, ) in- 
cluding an additional sentiment I never noticed before—not 
merely voluptuous, Paphian, steeping, fascinating—now with 
calm, commanding, dazzling seriousness and hauteur—the 
Milo Venus now. Upward to the zenith, Jupiter, Saturn, 
and the Moon past her quarter, trailing in procession, with 
the Pleiades following, and the constellation Taurus, and 
red Aldebaran. Not a cloud in heaven. Orion strode 
through the south-east, with his glittering belt—and a trifle 
below hung the sun of the night, Sirius. Every star dilated, 
more vitreous, nearer than usual. Not as in some clear 
nights when the larger stars entirely outshine the rest. 
Every little star or cluster just as distinctly visible, and just 
as nigh. Berenice’s Hair showing every gem, and new ones. 
To the nurth-east and north the Sickle, the Goat and Kids, 
Cassiopea, Castor and Pollux, and the two Dippers. 

While through the whole of this silent indescribable show, 
enclosing and bathing my whole receptivity, ran the thought 
of Carlyle dying. (To soothe and spiritualize and, as far as 
may be, solve the mysteries of death and genius, consider 
them under the stars at midnight.) 

And now that he has gone hence can it be that Thomas 
Carlyle, soon to chemically dissolve in ashes and by winds, 
remains an identity still? In ways perhaps eluding all the 
statements, lore and speculations of ten thousand years— 
eluding all possible statements to mortal sense—does he yet 
exist, a definite, vital being, a spirit, an individual—perhaps 
now wafted in space among those stellar systems, which, 
suggestive and limitless as they are, merely edge more limit- 
less, far more suggestive systems ? 

I have no doubt of it. In silence, of a fine night, such 
questions are answered to the soul, the best answers that 
can be given, With me too, when depressed by some 
specially sad event, or tearing problem, I wait till I go out 
under the stars for the last voiceless satisfaction. 

WaLt WHITMAN. 


ENGLISH SOCIETY, AND “ENDYMION.” 


A CLAssicC name, as little suggestive of the work that 
bears it as was Mr. Longfellow’s ‘‘ Hyperion’’ of the accom- 
panying narrative. Books nowadays are often named like 
ships, with a view to what will sound and look well, and 
with no possible reference to what they are or to what they 
carry. ‘This work of Lord Beaconsfield’s will hardly add 
more to his reputation than will Mr. Tennyson’s last volume 
to his half century of fame. A dull book, with a rambling, 
insignificant story, it has yet, from one point of view, a cer- 
tain importance and interest for the student of men and 
manners. It unfolds some of the secrets of that dazzling 
London life whose features, imperfectly translated through 
various mediums, have always had for most polite Ameri- 
cans a great attraction. ° 

This book does or should do much to dispel the illusions 
with which distance and imagination are wont to invest the 
‘‘ high life’ of Great Britain. Its author does not give us 
a single glimpse of the zodlesse oblige as we understand 
it. The society which his facile pen depicts is at once shal- 
low and silly. Even the tradition of the blue blood which, 
Heaven knows why, so touches our trans-Atlantic reverence, 
gives way before his treatment. In his narrative, men of 
the humblest rank rise to Posts of high honor and influence. 
The butler of Endymion’s father, married to his mother’s 
maid, makes such a transition from humble to high life, 
while the sister of the female attendant just mentioned weds 
a noble lord, and becomes a leader of fashion. A London 
tailor gives entertainments at which a peer of the realm 
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finds it delightful to be present, and in time attains to a 
baronetcy and a seat in the House of Commons. Why not? 
some may ask ; and we will say in reply that, according to 
American views of life, all this is natural enough. There is 
nothing repugnant to our theories in such changes of out- 
ward fortune. What should shock the worshipper of rank is 
the discovery which Lord Beaconsfield allows us to make 
that human nature, in its intrinsic qualities and genuine 
manifestations, is much the same in Belgravia as elsewhere. 
Stripped of their exceptional wealth and of the prestige of 
their position, the men and women he depicts are rather 
more commonplace and uninteresting than the average of 
our own acquaintance. They have nothing whatever upon 
which to found a claim of superiority in character, talent, or 
true breeding. Love, ambition, anger, avarice, are the same 
with them as with the civilized world in general. Among 
them, as among us, the parvenu whose object in life has 
been to climb from the base to the top of the social ladder 
is the true bigot of rank and distinction. Those born in 
recognized position are familiar with its conditions, which 
they usually do not exaggerate. Those who ‘‘ with a great 
sum (of money or of effort) obtain this freedom’’ often mani- 
fest a fantastic devotion to that which has cost them so much. 
The historical value of Lord Beaconsfield’s book is far be- 
yond the interest of his story. He speaks as an eye-wit- 
ness of political changes and complications which occurred 
during the two reigns preceding the long-continued domin- 
ion of the present sovereign. He has inevitably known 
something of the internal history of events which the sexa- 
genarian of to-day will remember as having been matters of 
comment and of interest in his own early days. He has 
seen Bismarck and Louis Napoleon at a time in which the 
world troubled itself little about them. He represents them 
as meeting on friendly terms at the great entertainments of 
fashionable houses during the London season. They are 
very likely so to have met, and the suggestion calls grimly 
to mind the dénouement of their relations which the future 
held in store. 

The circle to which Lord Beaconsfield’s talents and per- 
sonal attractions gave him access in early manhood was in- 
deed an exceptionally brilliant one. London society might 
be proud when it could boast of such men as Sydney Smith, 
Samuel Rogers, Monckton Milnes, Edwin Landseer, Dick- 
ens, and Thackeray. These luminaries were matched by an 
equally brilliant set of women, among whom we may name 
the Duchess of Sutheriand and her beautiful daughters, 
Lady Blessington, (in her restricted but privileged coterie), 
and the Sheridan sisters, of whom the Hon. Mrs. Nor- 
ton was pre-eminent in beauty and talent. More than one 
American still lives who has grateful remembrance of those 
palmy days, to whose high pleasures a good introduction or 
an exceptional reputation sometimes admitted a trans-Atlan- 
tic cousin. To know alittle even of what Lord Beaconsfield 
must have known of some of these persons is a boon of 
interest, even if his presentment of them must involve some 
disappointment. ‘The noble lord does not describe this ex- 
ceptional time, these exceptional people at their best. His 
story is like a game of chess, in which lord and lady, prelate, 
commoner, and men of letters are but the pieces which his 
skill manceuvres on the chequered board. It is a devil’s 
game too, in which the victory rests with ambition, freighted 
with talent, and guided by cool judgment. ‘The glimpse 
which he tries to give us of the world of letters in the persons 
of one or two of its prominent citizens is scarcely worthy of 
one who must have himself enjoyed the freedom of the in- 
tellectual guild. The two great satirists of the age, Dickens 
and Thackeray, are spoken of in the novel under the names 
of Gushy and St. Barbe, and the portraiture of the latter is 
so unpleasing that we are glad to hear of the former only as 


hated and decried by his literary rival. The characteriza- 
tions of Baron Rothschild and Cardinal Manning, under the 
pseudonyms of Mr. Neufchatel and Nigel Penruddock, are 
more happily hit off. ‘The one has the calm poise and 
kindliness of the man who has achieved transcendent fortune 
by fair means. The other starts in life with that mistaking 
of the symbol for the substance which makes him first the 
slave, then the instrument of spiritual tyranny. ‘The family 
of the rich manufacturer, Job Thornberry, is also well paint- 
ed. The sound sense and genuine pluck of the farmer's 
son who becomes not only a rich man but also a political 
power, the snobbish aristocracy of his son, the easy sur- 
render of his wife to the blandishments of the Romanist 
archbishop—all of these points are simply and strongly 
given. 

The attitude of the writer in relation to the society which 
he describes is perhaps the most singular feature of the book. 
No depth of his own contrasts with the shallowness of his 
characters. Their likings and dislikings, acts, prejudices, 
and undertakings are all painted in the flattest relief. We 
find in his picture no background of affection, philanthropy, 
or steadfast belief. All is glittering surface, from which 
there is no retreat. ‘Thackeray’s ‘‘ Vanity Fair’’ seems to 
us the only parallel of ‘‘ Endymion’”’ for the dreary moral 
waste-which it unfolds to us. Pride, ambition, cunning, 
vanity make up the feast of life, to which the apples of 
Sodom furnish the only appropriate dessert. From such a 
kingdom an empire of India would be a relief. The 
greatest point of interest for Americans is the contrast which 
this life of shams affords to the realities of freedom, energy, 
and affection which form the staple of our national life. 
And this interests us most because it is this very quintessence 
of frivolity which seems to attract the golden youth of our 
own country. Our literary men and women once looked to 
England for the seal and sanction of their merit. We have 
now developed a literature of our own by which England is 
glad to profit. Heaven forbid that we should look to the 
England of Lord Beaconsfield for our standard of morals 
and manners! He does not depict our mother country, for 
motherhood there is none in his portraiture. A different 
England some of us know, cheery, hospitable, rich in family 
life, earnest in philanthropy, reserved but steadfast in re- 
form and progress. Give us the England of Wordsworth, 
Tennyson, and Browning; the England of Shakespeare, 
Bacon, and Milton. She lives in an unrivalled literature, 
in thrifty colonies, in a robust and well-dowered daughter. 
To her we may look with love and veneration. Of her 
we may learn in the future as we have iearned in the past. 
Honor to those who can show us this truly noble England! 
Honor to those who study her great lessons and cherish her 
grand traditions! And as for the fribble of the old world 
and the fribble of the new, it is perhaps well enough to let 
them pair off harmlessly together. 

Jut1a Warp Howe. 


LITERATURE 


The Napoleonic Era.* 


In his remarkable study ‘‘ La France,’’ Karl Hillebrand 
pointed out a year ago that the ‘‘ foundations” of ‘modern 
France to-day are exactly as Napoleon organized and left 
them. ‘‘Université, justice, administration, finances, concor- 
dat sont encore exactement telles qu’elles étaient en 1804. La 
solidité de ces créations législatives de Napoléon n’est sur- 
passée que par la fragilité de ses créations politiques.’’ Mr. 
Fyffe’s first volume is a partly unconscious commentary on 
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this remarkable text, the revolutionary period from 1792 
to 1815 being the era described. The author seeks to 
choose his facts ‘‘ for their significance,’’ and to put them 
‘* in their real connection ;’’ and the phrases may serve for 
a provisional definition of history as the French and Ger- 
man writers are coming to perceive it—as the effort, namely, 
to show that the sequence of events is necessary, not casual. 
History is no longer content with describing the great bat- 
tles and praising or blaming the epoch-makers: it seeks to 
show that war and peace, general and soldier, noble and 
réturier are, in any era, the necessary outcome of preceding 
times, and also the causes, among others, of precisely the 
times and the men that follow. ‘This view of the subject is 
substantially a recent one : we have seen an English writer 
no older than Mr. Matthew Arnold, speaking of ‘‘ the huge 
Mississippi of falsehood called history.’’ But how much 
more fruitful is Taine’s conception of history, or Burck- 
hardt’s! By what more intelligent methods, and to what 
more valid results does it lead the continental writers! The 
present book holds the middle place between a work like 
Taine’s ‘‘ French Revolution,’’ and the popular English 
histories of the same era, from Scott’s ‘‘ Napoleon’’ to 
Carlyle’s ‘‘ Revolution,’’ two books which are alike at least 
in the fact that both are utterly unscientific. Mr. Fyffe’s 
book is more than a recital of facts and falsehoods accom- 
panied by a grotesque moral commentary. He has a right 
order of ideas about his theme, though one must admit that 
he often fails to treat his theme lucidly. Thus he traces the 
history of the European concert against France, but does 
not define the successive coalitions and their results. Take 
for instance the events of the fourth coalition (1806-1807). 
He describes victories and defeats, the commanders and 
their forces, and the theatres of war: but how much more 
telling would have been his account if he had clearly named, 
(1) the immediate cause of the war, ‘‘ the overbearing con- 
duct of France, leading Prussia to declare war against 
Napoleon ;’’ (2) the object of the war, ‘‘to restore the 
Prussian monarchy to its former independence ;’’ and (3) 
the result of the war (through Jena and Austerlitz) that 
‘* Prussia is reduced to the rank of a second-rate power.”’ 
There is, in a word, a certain lack of demarcation in the 
successive stages of the story. On the other hand, Mr. 
Fyffe is capable of drawing broad conclusions which are 
also true, as when he says: ‘‘ Napoleon, in the attempt to 
impose his rule upon all Europe, created in the accord of 
his enemies a firmer security against French attack than any 
that the efforts of statesmen had ever formed ;’’ or when, 
distinguishing the temporary from the permanent achieve- 
ment of that incomparable mind, he says : ‘* As an epoch of 
purely political energy, concentrating the work of genera- 
tions within the compass of twenty-five years, the Napole- 
onic age will perhaps scarcely find a parallel.’ But he does 
not very clearly seize the vital distinction which Hillebrand 
has noted—the distinction between Napoleon’s military and 
legislative achievement. ‘The former prepared the way for 
the latter, and his laws are still the life-giving inheritance 
of millions of Europeans other than the French. They are 
a better subject for our thought than the ‘‘ ambition’’ of 
Napoleon, a favorite theme of dourgeois minds. It is indeed 


possible for the unbiassed student of history, marking the. 


present condition of Ireland and of England, to think that it 
would have been well for both those unhappy countries if 
the Napoleonic legislation had been extended to them, by 
conquest, sixty-seven years ago. We can scarcely expect, 
as yet, a very valid philosophy of history from an English 
mind ; but we have said enough to show that Mr. Fyffe’s 
volume gives good promise for the-two that are to follow, 
and in which the history of Europe is to be continued to 
the present time. 


“‘ Anecdotes of Public Men.” * 


CoLONEL JOHN W. Forney was born so long ago that he 
now belongs to the increasing band of American writers who 
have ‘‘ recollections.’’ His latest volume is just going 
through the press and will be ready for the public in a few 
days. The ‘‘immense success’’ of his first volume of 
“* Anecdotes of Public Men,’’ he tells us in his preface, 
** encouraged the preparation of the new series,’’ and the 
reader is assured that he will find in this ‘‘ the same kindly 
spirit to the living and the dead.’’ Colonel Forney does 
not crave, but claims, the indulgence of the press for all mis- 
takes and omissions in his book, as it was written in ‘‘ the 
turmoil of great excitement at Washington’’ while he was in 
‘* high official position;’’ in Philadelphia, after he had 
** voluntarily resigned all office ;’’ and in a foreign country, 
where he was “‘ acting as the American commissioner to 
promote the success of the Centennial Exhibition.’’ Under 
these circumstances the reviewer is bound to overlook any 
shortcomings, for how could a man, so busy in the affairs of 
the present, recall, with perfect accuracy, the events of the 
past? Colonel Forney includes in his volume recollections 
of William Penn and Benjamin Franklin—men whom he 
certainly could not have known—but Colonel Forney is a 
Philadelphian, and one could hardly expect him to write a 
book, no matter what its subject, without devoting some 
space to those revered names. The first of Colonel Forney’s 
anecdotes is of James W. Nye, the ‘‘ humorous orator,’’ 
upon whose warm heart and common sense it reflects great 
credit. The second is of Edward Everett, the ‘‘ classic 
orator,’’ who is described as ‘‘ the ideal of public and private 
virtue. He was placid, cool, exact, and conscientious, yet 
always imaginative, and sometimes impassioned.’’ The 
first meeting between Colonel Forney and Mr, Everett 
occurred at the residence of Charles Macalister, in Phila- 
delphia. The editor was charmed at once by the orator’s 
grace of manner. ‘‘ He seemed anxious to hear what I had 
to say, and possessed the secret of listening, so rare among 
public men.’’ Colonel Forney, on his part, was equally at- 
tentive as a listener, and only regrets that he could not have 
transferred to paper what Everett said. We wish this had 
been possible, for then we might have been spared the long 
quotations from contemporary eulogists with which this 
chapter is padded. Colonel Forney does not mind telling 
an anecdote against himself, so he relates with great glee 
how when he attempted to pump Buchanan, then President- 
elect, as to the incoming administration, that cautious 
Democrat pointedly called his attention to General Jack- 
son’s story of the man who made a fortune .by minding his 
own business. That was his last attempt to ‘‘ interview’’ 
Buchanan. A chapter is devoted to George Bancroft, the 
venerable historian, the best of which is in the following de- 
scription of its subject : 

‘* Tall, spare, straight, incisive in speech and style, George Ban- 
croft’s appearance indicates deep thought and careful culture. He is 
a refined bookworm ; a mingling of the Oxford professor, the ripe 
diplomatist, the seasoned man of the world. Histastes make him, in 
his eightieth year (he was born at Worcester, Massachusetts, October 
31, 1800), a genial philosopher, at peace with the world and himself. 
He is an early riser, and does his work generally before two o’clock 
in the afternoon, after which he rides and dines. In the evening he 
amuses himself among his friends, and is passionately fond of the 
opera. When he lives in Newport, his house is the welcome resort 
of people of letters and people of fashion, and it is the same when he 
moves to his winter residence in Washingtoncity. He is apt to seem 
absent minded, but he is really not so. A little abrupt at times, he is 
exceedingly vivacious and agreeable in his intercourse with others.’’ 

Colonel Forney also paints a little picture of Sam. Hous- 
ton, the war governor of Texas : 

‘‘In my mind’s eye, I see him in his broad-brimmed sombrero 
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his huge cane, his ruffles and his rings, his lofty air, and his extra 
politeness to men and women. Even his vanity was a study, and 
nobody complained of it. He was not a bookish man in any sense, 
but he was shrewd and sagacious. The boldest recoiled before his 
quiet sarcasm, and he feared nothing.” 


Not the least interesting chapter of this book is devoted to 
‘‘The two Benjamin F. Butlers.’’ They were in no way 
related, and their characters were as different as their blood. 
The elder, who died in 1858, was ‘‘ the embodiment of in- 
tense respectability. Dignified, yet easy of ad- 
dress and fluent of speech.’’ We will not dwell upon the 
contrast. Colonel Forney who is nothing, if not kindly, 
has many good words for the present B. F. Butler, and he 
tells anecdotes that show that ‘‘ statesman"’ to be a man of 
generous impulses. ‘‘ I have known many public men in 
my time,’’ he exclaims, ‘‘and I have heard many men 
abused, but I never knew one so bitterly assailed as Ben- 
jamin F. Butler of Massachusetts.’’ His career, he says, is 
marked by ‘‘ many a bold and healthy deed, and never dis- 
figured by any proved act of injustice or dishonesty.’’ The 
italics are Colonel Forney’s. With becoming modesty the 
shortest chapter of this book is devoted to the author him- 
self, who in the space of three pages gives us the history of 
Forney’s Press : 


‘*T claim to know a little about newspapers, for I was fairly reared 
in a printing-office, having served as “‘ devil,’’ apprentice, and journey- 
man ; as compositor, copy-holder, proof-reader, pressman, reporter, 
and finally editor. I have worked with the buckskin balls and pulled 
the old wooden Ramage ; have made and pushed the glue roller ; have 
worked off large editions on the Washington iron press; and have 
finally owned an eight-cylinder lightning Hoe. . . . Ihave seen 
many a small sheet expand into a great blanket, and fold itself and 
die ; and I have watched the few firstlings of a penny paper till they 
came to thousands of households, like so many morning intelligences. 
. After being connected with two other newspapers, I resolved 
to establish the Press, March 14, 1857. It was a daring experiment. 
Without capital, though not without friends, I had nothing to begin 
with but good health, industry, some experience, and, above all, an 
enthusiastic love of my work.”’ 


We must make room for this characteristic anecdote of 
the late John Brougham, related to Colonel Forney by Dr. 
Shelton Mackenzie : 


‘“‘Mr. Brougham, who was a member of the brilliant company then 
performing at Wallack’s Theatre, Broadway and Broome Street, had 
engaged to write a burlesque, to be produced by Mr. James Wallack, 
as the Christmas piece for 1855. Before he had been able to do more 
than roughly sketch the plot, he had to undergo a painful and danger- 
ous surgical operation, which confined him to his bed for weeks. 
Under these circumstances, he suffered much mental excitement, from 
the dread that he would be unable to carry out his contract with Mr. 
Wallack. Dr. Mackenzie offered to act as his friend’s amanuensis. 
Accordingly, he wrote down with a pencil the whole of Pocahontas, 
dictated amid the greatest bodily suffering, the composition being 
frequently interrupted by paroxysms of pain ; but mind was trium- 
phant. ‘The drama, which overflows with wit and extravagant humor, 
was dictated, from first to last, without alteration or hesitation, just 
as if it were the recitation of a piece committed to memory. A few 
days before Christmas the play was finished, Mr. Brougham and Mr. 
James G. Maeder, the composer, making the musical arrangements 
between them ; and when the piece was produced, Mr. Brougham, 
although still suffering so much that he ought to have been in bed, 
appeared as Powhatan, one of the most effective of his many lively 
characters. 


Colonel Forney is only tiresome when he pads his recol- 
lections with long quotations from history and biography. 
Boiled down to a volume of two hundred and fifty pages it 
would have been much easier to read and digest. Its origi- 
nal matter is often amusing, as when the colonel describes 
himself as dictating to three shorthand writers at the same 
time, and on different subjects. We are reminded of 


Napoleon and his circle of secretaries. On the whole, 
Colonel Forney’s book is entertaining, and we have no doubt 
that the author is right in his surmise that it will be ‘‘ read 
with pleasure, and perhaps with profit, in all the States.”’ 


“Two Great Englishwomen.” * 

Mr. Bayne has chosen a fascinating subject for his 
goodly-sized volume. To his account of the lives and 
works of two of the greatest women England has produced 
—Elizabeth Barrett Browning and Charlotte Bronté—he has 
prefixed an essay on poetry. We wish we could as heartily 
commend the execution of his task as the felicity of his 
choice of atheme. His chief idea of criticism seems to be 
a prosaic synopsis of the plan of the poem or novel which 
he attempts to judge. In his essay on Mrs. Browning he 
gives long extracts from her various poems strung together, 
or rather interrupted, by a sort of prose-chorus narrating 
the intervening incidents, or else by passages that purport 
to be criticism and are little less than fulsome extravagance. 
His review of the ‘*‘ Rhyme of the Duchess May,’ after 
having ranked the Duchess above all modern fictitious char- 
acters, concludes with these words : ‘‘ The Rhyme with its 
passion and its change comes between the stillness before 
and after, like a meteor between two calm celestial spaces, 
leaving us in silent wonder at its artistic symmetry, its flaw- 
less unity, gazing up into the heavenly blue which over- 
arches its volcanic fires.’” We leave the reader to decide 
whether these lines are more ridiculous when considered as 
a description of a meteor or of a poem. We do not acquire 
from the hundred and fifty pages which Mr. Bayne devotes 
to Mrs. Browning a single fact of interest concerning her 
life, nor do we arrive at any broad or clear conception of her 
work. With Charlotte Bronté and her sisters Mr. Bayne’s task 
was comparatively easy, for Mrs. Gaskell’s unsurpassable 
memoir and Mr. Wemyss Reid’s monograph have placed 
within general reach the touching details of the gifted 
sisters’ history. Here again, however, in the volume before 
us, we have the same dull analyses of plots. Mr. Bayne is 
deterred by no sense of the absurd from filling pages with a 
summary of the familiar incidents of ‘* Jane Eyre,’’ ‘‘ Shir- 
ley,’’ and ‘‘ Villette ;’’ there is the same cheap flinging about 
of the precious names of Homer, Sophocles, Shakspeare, 
and Milton, the same schoolboyish order of criticism, con- 
sisting mainly of irrelevant comparisons, and the same irri- 
tating habit of quoting from previously published essays of 
his own—either modifying or reasserting his former 
opinions. The best thing in the book, to our thinking, is 
the introductory preface on poetry, which is a reply to Mr. 
Matthew Arnold’s introductory essay on the same subject 
prefixed to Ward’s English anthology. Mr. Bayne very 
properly takes exception to Mr. Arnold's definition of poe- 
try as ‘‘a criticism of life,’’ demonstrates its inadequacy 
even as tested by the very quotations which Mr. Arnold 
himself cites in its support, and supplies us, in his turn, with 
a far more complete and practical definition. He says: 
‘* Poetry is that branch of creative art which works in and 
with harmonious words,’’ and he advises us, ‘‘ in seeking a 
criterion of degree of merit in poetry, not to ask how the 
poet in question criticises life, but how much of nature and 
life he reproduces, and whether he reproduces greatly or not 
greatly.’’ It is a pity that a critic who can think and 
express himself as clearly as this should be so little capable 
of applying a true standard of merit to his own style. 





“ Mile. Bismarck.’’+ 
‘* MADEMOISELLE BISMARCK’’ is not a wholesome book ; 
but it is pleasant to meet Henri Rochefort on any other than 
political ground. Politically, the Lanternier has not thriven 
of late. Scorned by Gambetta, buffeted by Gambetta’s sec 





* Two Great Englishwomen: Mrs. Browning and Charlotte Bronté. With an 
Essay on Poetry, illustrated from Wordsworth, Burns, and Byron, By Peter Bayne, 

.A., LL.D. London: James Clarke & Co. 

+ Mademoiselle Bismarck. By Henri Rochefort. Paris: Jules Rouff, 14 Cloitre 
Saint Honoré. New York: F. W. Christern. 
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retary, shunned by his old associates, sentenced to pay in- 
demnity to a loose woman for the satisfaction of having 
called her a loose woman, deposed from his place in the 
popular heart of Belleville, and seeing Louise Michel en- 
shrined in his stead, he has found little profit in the trade 
which won him notoriety, and returns with heartiness to the 
trade by which he first earned his bread. It is quite possi- 
ble that the manuscript of ‘‘ Mademoiselle Bismarck ’’ has 
long lain in his desk. He may have written it in a Paris 
prison or corrected it in New Caledonia. There is nothing 
in the story to show that it is new. It peeps into a political 
drawing-room ; but there were Frenchwomen in politics be- 
fore Mme. Adam. It girds at the restrictions which confine 
the salon ; but there were Fine Art Secretaries before M. 
Turquet. It presenis a picture of excessively licentious 
manners ; but M. Arséne Houssaye studied the ways of the 
Quartier Bréda long before pornographic journals were sold 
on the Boulevards. ‘The book may therefore be accepted 
as having no definite aim. It neither demolishes the Ger- 
man Enjpire nor rehabilitates the Commune. It assails no 
private or public reputation, and though the lineaments of 
two or three weil-known characters may be traced in it, they 
are merely written on sand and are speedily effaced. 

But what must occur to everybody that reads this novel is 
that none of its personages makes the least pretence to virtue. 
Antoinette Alibert, its heroine, is dubbed. ‘‘ Mademoiselle 
Bismarck ’’ by one of her admirers, because she is the best 
diplomatist of his acquaintance. At the age when most 
French children are sewing dolls’ clothes, she had discovered 
that she was not pretty, and applied herself to the study of 
three foreign languages, determining to catch a husband by 
her intelligence if not by her beauty. From that moment 
every step inher life was planned and calculated beforehand. 
Having secured the affections of a worthy young clerk, and 
being thus secured ayainst failure in case her loftier schemes 
should miscarry, she set out in search of a celebrity. She 
carefully studied Vapereau’s ‘‘ Dictionary of Contempo- 
taries,’’ and having selected therefrom the name of a young 
artist, she betook herself to the salon, where the young artist 
was exhibiting his masterpiece, a marvellous representation 
of alobster. As soon as the painter appeared she pro- 
ceeded, in an audible voice, to criticize the lobster in each 
of her three languages. Startled by her multitude of 
tongues, the artist was not slow in making her acquaintance. 
Her day-dreams instantly took shape. She saw herself the 
wife of a famous man, sharing with him the honors of 
Vapereau. Sine attended the Salon regularly with a 
** chapeau Grinsborough’”’ daintily perched on the side of her 
head. She studied the lobster in every light, and waited for 
its creator. One day she took up the paper and found he 
was married, The plume in her ‘‘ chapeau Grinsborough”’ 
drooped ; her day dreams vanished ; she resumed her study 
of Vapereau, and decided to embark on the sea of politics. 

There was one Mme. Maunoir, who presided over a salon. 
Every Tuesday evening all that was celebrated in Paris 
would there assemble to hear their hostess recite her poetry 
and retail the tittle-tattle of the Chamber. Ministries were 
made and unmade by her. Her smile was sunshine to a 
rising statesman. Her form and features were those of 
Diana, and if, as few dared to hint, she had an Endymion, 
the favored youth was Talazac. Talazac was the man of 
the hour. He was the orator on whose lips the public hung. 
When he appeared at Mme. Maunoir’s the guests sat mute 
with awe. When he felt thirsty twenty glasses of negus 
were immediately offered him. When he felt communica- 
tive there was always at hand un reporter americain to 
cable his opinions over the Atlantic at the rate of two francs 
aword. ‘This was plainly the man for ‘‘ Mademoiselle Bis- 
marck,’’ who lost no time in making Mme. Maunoir’s ac- 


quaintance, and being introducedto M. Talazac. She made 
three great efforts to captivate him. In the first place she 
saved him from arrest. In the second, she thought to drive 
him to jealousy by persuading a young nobleman to propose 
to her. In the third place, as a last resort, she threw her- 
self into water which she supposed to be shallow, and, much 
to the reader’s satisfaction, was comfortably drowned. Her 
death added much to Talazac’s renown. Many advantage- 
ous offers of marriage were made tohim. ‘‘ No,’’ said he: 
** first let the young women drown themselves ; then we will 
see ;’’ and poor Antoinette’s pretended suicide was her oniy 
deception that he never found out. Such are French man- 
ners as seen from the boulevard. How, then, can the ‘* in- 
telligent foreigner’ be blamed if he thinks lightly of the 
morality of France ? 





Books of the Sonnet. 
‘A TREASURY OF ENGLISH SONNETS.’’* 


AMERICAN publishers are not conspicuous for a lack of enter- 
prise. They produce and reproduce the lucrative and popular books 
that are written on either side of the Atlantic, with astonishing alac- 
rity; but one is rarely found willing to publish in the interests of 
pure literature, a volume which from the very nature of its subject 
appeals to a limited circle of readers, and can only be a favorite 
with persons of a highly cultivated taste. Such a volume is the 
‘** Treasury of English Sonnets,’ edited by David M. Main, which 
Mr. Worthington has had the courage to reprint for Americans. 
It is much the most complete and satisfactory collection we have 
yet met with, and Mr. Main has adopted an admirable plan of 
arrangement. He gives us, in the first half of the book, in chrono- 
logical order, sonnets from every worthy English poet of the past, 
beginning with Sir Thomas Wyat (1503-1542) and ending with 
Oliver Madox Brown, the wonderful boy who died six years ago. 
The second portion of the volume is devoted to valuable and 
scholarly notes, historical and critical, profusely interspersed with 
examples from English and American sonnet-writers of all periods. 
Among so many noble specimens of the art of sonneteering, it is 
curious to observe upon what light and vigorous pinions the sonnets 
of Shakspeare soar easily above their companions and naturally 
assume their position of supremacy. Amid the writers of the same 
period we think even the illustrious names of Spenser and Sidney 
grow pale, when taken in this connection, beside that of William 
Drummond of Hawthornden, whose wealth of fancy, felicity of ex- 
pression, and tender melancholy of thought, place him among 
the masters of his art. As we advance to our own time, we are 
rejoiced to find the Sennet adequately represented in English lit- 
erature, notably by Milton, Wordsworth, Keats, and Shelley. 
Mr. Main shows much tact in giving us the latter’s magnificent 
and characteristic ‘‘ Ode to the West Wind,’’ which he prints as 
a series of five sonnets. We have never before seen it in any other 
shape than the ¢erza-rzma stanza, of which Shelley with his Italian 
proclivities was especially fond. The complete strophes of four- 
teen lines certainly make admirable sonnets, and their form is no 
more ‘‘irregular’’ than that which Shakspeare adopted. We 
cannot share the high opinion which Mr. Main evidently entertains 
of Charles Tennyson Turner. The best of the thirty-six sonnets 
quoted from this poet seem to us characterized by nothing higher 
than a delicate grace or fancy, while the Jess successful ones 
among them appear feeble and insignificant, and at times read 
almost like a parody of the mannerisins of his renowned brother, 
the Poet Laureate. 


“‘ ENGLISH SONNETS BY LIVING WRITERS.’’+ 
MR. WADDINGTON’S collection of ‘* English Sonnets by Liv- 


_ing Writers’’ is a necessary supplement to the collections of 


Dennis and Main. It gives the poetical mind somewhat the same 
sense of satisfaction that the final chord of a musical composition 
affords the ear. There was no sufficient reason why the rich con- 
temporary harvest of this ‘‘ section in the domain of English 
poetry’’ should remain ungathered in volumes which attempted 
to trace the English sonnet’s growth and development. Mr. 





* A Treasury of English Sonnets. Edited by David M. Main, New York: R. 
Worthington. 

+ English Sonnets by Living Writers. Selected and Arranged, with a Note on 
the History of the Sonnet. By Samuel Waddington. New York: Scribner & Wel- 


ford. 
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Waddington's dainty book leaves little to be desired. The chief 
improvement, one is inclined to suggest, is a more methodical 
classification, either of subjects or of authors. However, the 
present arrangement, or rather lack of arrangement, has one 
advantage: open the book where we will, we are almost cer- 
tain to tind a poetical gem. There is no other single form of 
verse which affords so complete a bird’s-eye view of English lyric 
poetry as the sonnet. ‘The editor says in his appendix: ‘‘ Of liv- 
ing authors of the first rank, we only remember one poet, Mr. 
Robert Browning, that has not, so far as we are aware, ventured to 
till this ‘scanty plot of ground.’’’ Mr. Waddington forgets 
Mr. William Morris, who has apparently also neglected the Son- 
net. With these two exceptions, we seem to have all the best 
contemporary English lyric poets represented, and a_ scanty 
place is even allotted to a few admirable examples of American 
sonneteering. A comparison between this volume and Mr. 
Main’s collection brings curiously to light the losses and gains in 
English poetry since the days of Drummond of Hawthornden, 
Sidney, Shakspeare, and Milton. We miss to-day a certain 
wholesome freshness of perception, a masculine’ vigor and direct- 
ness of statement, a breadth and largeness of imagery, and the 
simplicity of unperplexed, faith. In their stead we have a brill- 
iant technical finish, a refinement of word-painting, a cultivation 
of the ear and eye so excessive as frequently to degenerate into 
affectation, a morbid self-consciousness, and an almost universal 
spirit of doubt, questioning, exploration, sometimes, though not 
often, developing into positive denial. The intellectual horizon 
seems in every direction widened and enlarged ; we have a more 
accurate scholarship, a broader culture; but the genius seems 
to have had its wings clipped, and the poetical workmanship is 
designed on an infinitely smaller scale. The sonnets in this vol- 
ume which seem to us most nearly related to those of the Eliza- 
bethan period are the poems of Aubrey de Vere. Contrast his 
‘* Night on the Genoese Riviera’ and its Miltonic lines :— 
‘“‘ Star after star adown the blue vault sliding, 

Their bright hair washed successive in the wave’’— 
contrast his nobly religious sonnet on ‘‘ Human Life’’ with the 
fine, polished, but artincial miniature-painting of Edward Dow- 
den, Edmund W. Gosse, Austin Dobson, John Payne, and even 
Dante Rossetti. Delicate manipulation, feminine grace, and 
fancy have succeeded the magnificent imagination of the best of 
Shakspeare’s sonnets, the heroic ring of some of Drummond's, 
the majesty of Donne’s famous sonnet on Death, and the Biblical 
sublimity of Milton’s immortal sonnets on the massacre in Pied- 
mont and his own blindness. Many of the best sonnets among 
the one hundred and seventy-eight nere collected are the work of 
women, notably Christina Rossetti, F. A. Kemble, and Emily 
Pfeiffer ; whereas, in Mr. Main’s Treasury of five hundred, cover- 
ing a period of three centuries, there is but one woman, Mrs. 
Browning, who is quoted at any length, and who deserves a com- 
paratively high rank. Mr. Waddington evinces a laudable inde- 
pendence in regard to the so-called *‘ correct’’ and “‘ legitimate’’ 
form of sonnet. Until our day there has never been in Eng- 
land that «rigid adherence to the form usually though mistakenly 
known as the Petrarchean sonnet, which the French and Italian 
poets have uniformly observed since the time of Petrarch. We 
see no reason why the “‘irregular’’ forms of Shakspeare, Mil- 
ton, and Wordsworth, in which are cast some of the noblest son- 
nets to be found in any language, should not establish as worthy 
a precedent for English writers as the less flexible foreign mould. 
Indeed, Mr. Waddington is so free ftom prejudice in this matter 
that he admits a poem by Mr. Edward Carpenter, which has noth- 
ing in common with the sonnet except its length, consisting merely 
of seven decasyllabic couplets. Tennyson’s beautiful unrhymed 
** Dedication,’’ of fourteen lines, might almost as well have found 
a place among sonnets. On the whole, Mr. Waddington has 
admirably fulfilled his editorial task, and given us in compact and 
pleasing shape much of the sweetest and most graceful English 
lyric poetry that has been produced within recent years. 





Recent Fiction. 

Mr. Trollope’s story* will add to his reputation. Not a sen- 
tence, if we except the Carstairs episode, can the reader afford to 
miss. Though the paragraphs are long, the sentences are short, 
and each is pithy with significance, either in developing the plot, 





* Dr. Wortle’s School. By Anth Trollope. i Li 
tan s 00) y Anthony Trollope. Franklin Square,Library, Harper 


giving hints of a trait that betrays a whole character, or show- 
ing keen knowledge of human nature in the abstract. Such is the 
description of the little woman who was happy because she had 
““good health, good temper, pleasant friends, abundant means, 
and—no ambition ;’’ the indignation of a fashionable mother at 
the charges of the livery stable, when the driver had been for 
‘*only a little boy ;’’ the public defense by Mrs. Wortle of her 
husband for a course of conduct for which she privaiely upbraids 
him; and the remark that Dr. Wortle had made his institution 
popular by charging high prices. There is originality as well as 
ingenuity in the idea of developing all the characters of the story 
simply by their-relation to a single event not in itself important to 
any but the chief actors. By their approval or disapproval of Mr. 
Peacocke’s course, we may even say by their manner of approving 
or disapproving, we gain a complete photograph of the mental and 
moral qualities of all the persons in the story. But Mr. Trol- 
lope’s tale is. more than interesting, more than ingenious ; it is 
bracing, which is much to say of a story dealing with delicate con- 
jugal relations. Many novelists undertake the delineation of 
vice and its consequences with a sincere desire to make sin 
hideous ; even Zola has at heart a terrible warning in his “‘ real- 
ism ;’’ but he who would have a garden must not only pull up 
weeds, but plant flowers. Mr. Trollope has planted flowers, not 
by depicting the troubles of a man who sins, and by silence, bri- 
bery, and lies, tries to cover up his sin; but by drawing a man 
who sins and does not even repent, yet who accepts the conse- 
quences of his sin with a frankness, manliness, and patience that 
leave us intensely impressed with the fact that honesty is—not 
the best policy—but best, whatever the policy. 

There are seven stars in the dipper, seven days in the week, 
seven wonders of the world, seven ages of man, and, accord- 
ing to M. Scribe, who ought to know, there are seven dramatic 
situations of which all others are mere variations. The mixture 
of high-born and low-born infants, was therefore not original in 
‘*Pinafore,’’ and the same mofzf in ‘‘ Don John" * recalls the story 
of Boucicault’s ‘‘Snow-Flower.’’? In the present case the father 
adopts the two children and bestows upon each the same care 
and affection. The son of the wicked nurse whose husband was 
a criminal develops into a noble, unselfish man who very properly 
marries the heroine and shields his unworthy foster brother from 
punishment for his various sins. The character of Donald John- 
son is not ill-drawn; some of the scenes among the children, . 
whose conversations pad the book, are bright and sparkling ; the 
number of marriages arranged among the young people almost 
offsets the sick-bed scenes, and there is some originality in drown- 
ing the repentant thief on his way to Tasmania, and not to the 
United States or Australia. But the style of ** Don John’”’ is un- 
worthy of a tyro. 

Athletic games in which the expected champion does not win, 
tableaux in an English country-house, and a game of polo, at 
which the heroine betrays her interest in the hero by nearly faint- 
ing when he is injured, furnish the somewhat hackneyed details 
for a little storyt whose razson d’étre we have not been able to 
discover. The author constantly assures us that the heroine is 
piquante and ‘‘ saucy’ in the extreme, but her “‘ badinage’’ fails 
to make itself felt as badinage. If the story has a moral, it is that, 
with or without ringers, a belle is apt to ring what tune it will, 
even in conventional England, and under the eyes of a managing 
matnma ; though in the present instance with the somewhat un- 
usual result that the belle’s idea of matrimonial harmony is quite 
in tune with the mamma's. 





Messrs. Harper & Bros. will publish on the 18th inst., the Rev. Dr. 
Abel Stevens’ ‘‘ Life of Mme. de Staél,’’ in two volumes ; the second 
volume of Forney’s ‘“‘ Anecdotes ot Public Men,’’ (reviewed on 
another page of THe Critic); ‘‘ The Chinese: Their Education, 
Philosophy and Letters,’’ by W. A. P. Martin, D.D., LL. D., President 
of the Tungwen College, Peking ; Mr. Black’s novel ** Sunrise,”” and 
last though by no means least, the Index to Harper's Magazine, vols. 
I. to LX. inclusive. Dr. Stevens’ ‘‘ Life of Mme. de Staél’’ is pub- 
lished in London by John Murray. 


Mr. George H. Boker presided at a mass meeting held in Philadel- 
phia on the fifth of this month to ratify the * straight-out ” Republican 
nominations for the Mayoralty and other city offices, and made an 
opening address of the extremely ‘‘stalwart '’ order. 





* Don John. No Name Series. Boston: Roberts Brothers, eo 
+ Belles and Ringers. By Hawley Smart. Philudelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
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The first instalment of ‘‘ Nights with Uncle Remus” is withheld to 
make room for Walt Whitman's Essay on the Death of Thomas Carlyle. 
It will appear in the next number of THE CRITIC, on Saturday, February 
26th. 





BURIED STORIES AND POEMS. 

Ir is a curious fact that a writer as popular as Mrs. 
Burnett could publish a serial story, running through six 
numbers of a Philadelphia magazine having an enormous 
circulation, without the world at large, apparently, knowing 
anything about it. Mrs. Burnett’s earliest novels were, it 
is true, also first published in Peterson’s Magazine, without 
the fact being known to any but the readers of Peterson's. 
But at that time this author had not written the ‘‘ Surly 
Tim,’’ stories, nor ‘“‘ That Lass o’ Lowries,"’ nor ‘‘ Ha- 
worth’s’’ nor ‘‘ Louisiana,’’ and although her very earliest 
wo rks were thought worthy of republication in book form, 
still of course none of them would compare with ‘‘A 
Fair Barbarian,’’ recently transplanted from Peferson’s to 
Scribner's. It seems strange that Mrs. Burnett should go 
back from Scribner’s to Peterson’s ; but she probably 
had other than pecuniary reasons for doing so, as it is 
no secret that Mr. Charles Peterson has been characteristi- 
cally generous and unselfish in his treatment of an author 
who though beginning in his own magazine, has made all 
her reputation in another. But if ‘‘ A Fair Barbarian’’ is 
a conspicuous example of a story by a well-known author 
being buried alive, for atime, by its publication in a periodi- 
cal of large circulation outside of what may be called the 
pale of literature, we recall a still more remarkable instance 
of a similar kind—though in the latter case it was a poem 
instead of a story—a poem, and what may be called an 
‘*important’’ one, by no less a writer than Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow. Some of our readers will remember a 
conspicuous example of ‘‘ era/d enterprise,’’ which occur- 
red several years ago on the occasion of the bringing out of 
‘* a new poem,” by Longfellow in Boston, where Mr. Sidney 
Woollett read one evening for the first time in public, the 
now well-known ‘‘ Hanging of the Crane.”” The Herala’s 
telegraphic columns the next morning contained the new 
poem in full. Whether or not it came literally over the wires 
we do not know. But we do know that the poem, every 
line of it, had been printed months before in the New York 
Ledger. One New York paper at least discovered the poem 
immediately after its appearance in the Ledger, and quoted 
from it. Perhaps other papers also mentioned at the time 
the fact of its publication there, but we never saw such 
mention. To all intents and purposes the poem was buried 
alive, till unearthed by Mr. Woollett and the Hera/d. 

We have still another example, and one, if anything, still 
more extraordinary. It is well known that the Ledger, be- 
sides those ‘‘Zedger’’ stories—which have given the paper its 
great circulation, and contributed a new adjective to litera- 
ture—it is well known that along with these it has been the 
custom to publish poems and papers by eminent clergymen, 
poets, and other writers of prominence. The series of 


papers by Edward Everett were so well advertised, as con- 
nected with the movement for the purchase of Mount Ver- 
non that everyone knows about them, even if. everyone has 
not read them. (We believe they were not very exciting.) 
But while everyone knows that Longfellow’s ‘‘ Keramos’’ 
first appeared in Harper’s Monthly, how many persons 
know that ‘‘ The Hanging of the Crane,”’ first appeared in 
the Zedger—and how many persons know that Tennyson 
‘‘writes for the Zedger?’’ and that his ‘‘ England and 
America in 1782,’’ first appeared in that paper several years 
ago, and attracted little or no attention at the time. An 
American magazine having a large circulation reprinted it ; 
but there was no talk about it, and it appears to have been 
generally overlooked, though it has since been put into the 
complete editions of the author’s works. It seems to have 
been written especially ‘‘ for the occasion,’’ and is interest- 
ing as being an almost solitary evidence of any knowledge of 
the existence of the United States on the part of a poet who 
is more widely read and admired in this country than in his 
own. The only other evidence of such a knowledge on the 
part of Tennyson, that we can remember, is his note printed 
with what may be called the copyright edition of his poems 
in America, and certain rumors that are afloat as to his 
natural abjection to being stared out of house and home by 
‘* Yankee tourists.”’ 





WE trust that the money collected for the Poe Memorial 
will be wrapped in a towel and dropped into the North River, 
rather than be used for the setting-up of such a monument 
as some, if not most, of the monuments to poets already in 
Central Park. No true admirer of Halleck, for instance, 
can but wish that the money put into the Central Park memo- 
rial of that worthy poet and gentleman had been bestowed 
as above suggested. There are four or five men in America 
capable of using the Poe Memorial money to good and artis- 
tic purpose. ‘There are also some dozens of half-educated, 
fatally commonplace, but sufficiently “‘ celebrated sculptors,”’ 
and some additional dozens of utterly incompetent adven- 
turers and lobbyists. If the commission goes to a man of 
either of the two classes last mentioned, it will be a soon- 
forgotten nullity, or, like the Halleck monument, a perpetual 
laughing-stock. 





SHAKSPEARE’S BELIEF IN KINGS. 
NEw YORK, February 7, 1881. . 
To the Editor of the Critic: 

The best part of the new edition of Dr. Doran’s ‘‘ Monarchs 
Retired from Business’’ (New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son) is 
the preface prepared by Mr. Stoddard, whose chief concern is to 
show what the early English poets had to say of the miseries of 
royalty. Shakspeare, he maintains, “‘ was too great a poet to 
assert the divine right of kings, except dramatically, through the 
mouths of his royal personages ;’’ and his literary contemporaries 
‘* never appeared so ill as when they sought to hymn their kings 


- seriously.’ The readers of Mr. Stedman’s brief essay in the first 


number of THE CRITIC will be struck by the dissimilarity between 
the view therein expressed and that to which Mr. Stoddard here 
gives utterance. In speaking of ‘‘ the lack of some kind of faith’’ 
as the ‘‘ most grievous thing in modern art,’’ Mr. Stedman says: 
‘* Take the lowest grade of Shakespeare’s convictions : he believed 
in royalty and the divine right of kings. His kings, then, are 
chiefs indeed, hedged with divinity, and speaking the kingliest dic- 
tion of any language or time.’’ When critics differ, who shall 
judge between them ? e. B.F. 


UnTiL the Saalfield concert last Monday night, Madame Anna 
Bishop had been no more than a tradition to the present generation 
of concert goers in this city. She is now sixty-six years of age, 
but her voice has much of its old-time sweetness, and she has lost 
nothing of her art. As she charmed her audience of Monday last, it 
is easy to understand the enthusiasm she aroused in her youth. 
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FEBRUARY. 

STILL lie the sheltering snows, undimmed and white ; 
And reigns the Winter’s pregnant silence, still : 
No sign of Spring, save that the catkins fill, 

And willow stems grow daily red and bright. 

These are the days when ancients held a rite 
Of expiation for the old year’s ill, 

And prayer to purify the new year’s will : 

Fit days—ere yet the Spring rains blur the sight, 

Ere yet the bounding blood grows hot with haste 
And dreaming thoughts grow heavy with a greed 

The ardent Summer’s joy to have and taste : 

Fit days—to take to last year’s losses heed, 
To reckon clear the new life’s sterner need : 
Fit days—for Feast of Expiation placed ! 





REGNAULT AS A WRITER. 


‘* THE flash of gunpowder,’’ says M. Doudan, ‘‘ seems to 
illuminate forever those who die upon the battlefield in a 
great cause.’’ It is this lurid yet magnificent glow which 
adds its flame to the aureole of Henri Regnault, who seemed 
already by his genius and temperament encompassed with 
light, and who constantly described himself as ‘‘ intoxicated 
with sunshine.’’ His letters, written to his immediate fam- 
ily or his intimate friends, without a thought of possible 
publication, represent the artist with absolute sincerity ; and 
as he had a decided literary talent as well as a peculiar 
vivacity and impressionability of mind, he has unwittingly 
left us one of the most delightful of journals. His person- 
ality is characterized by a singular ardor ; his domestic affec- 
tions, his friendships, his enjoyment of color, art, nature, 
life—all have as it were a warmer tone than those of other 
men of his race. Indeed, in his birthplace by the Seine, he 
appears to have strayed from his appropriate climate, and 
the further south he travels the more at home and the more 
in harmony with his surroundings he seems. Color, light, 
and warmth—these are the necessities of his existence. From 
Sorrento he writes : ‘‘ I am in Paradise! You cannot form 
any idea of Sorrento. Ah! what mornings, what days, and, 
above all, what nights ! I have been strolling 
around the suburbs on a donkey or on foot. It is enough 
to drive one wild, it is so beautiful! You inhale full breaths 
of the perfume of lemon and orange trees which bear their 
blossoms at the same time as their fruits.’’ But after he 
has had a glimpse of Spain, Italy no longer satisfies him. 
His enthusiasm gains upon him as he travels southward. 
At Alicante he says : ‘‘ The country is superb ; itis Africa, 
Egypt : arid plains, wonderful in form and color, a dazzling 
light, mountain silhouettes of a savage, grandiose style, 
palm-trees, nopals, and fig-trees !"’ At D’Elche: ‘‘ Every 
evening we bathe in the sea, beneath the golden glances of 
Pheebe, when she graciously deigns to appear. Now there 
is no more moon ; but this sea is phosphorescent, so that 
each of our movements gives birth to a constellation ; there 
are moments when I fancy Iam swimming in the very midst 
of the Milky Way. Whatabeautifulcountry! Itis already 
Africa!’’ Butall other praises are drowned in his rhapsody 
at sight of the Alhambra: ‘‘ Nothing is as beautiful, nothing 
is as maddening, nothing is as intoxicating as this. All 
our previous emotions, all our former enthusiasms—all have 
been effaced by this Alhambra. By the side of the artists 
who created this we are barbarians, savages, monsters. . . . 
I am plunging just now into water-colors, which are fantas- 
tically difficult. . . This bewildering light, this Moorish art, 


were completely new to me, and paralyzed my head and my 
left arm.’’ (Regnault was left-handed.) ‘‘ Every morning 
we go out a few steps beyond our lodging to the Alcazar in 
the divine Alhambra, where the walls are a lacework of ame- 
thysts and roses in the morning, of diamonds at noon, and 
of greenish-gold and copper-red at sunset. There we stay 
till the moon comes to see us, and when she has wafted us a 
few kisses, and charmed to sleep the shades of the fairies 
and genii who have chiselled this wonderful palace, we re- 
gretfully depart, turning back at every step, unable to tear 
our eyes away from the columns of pink marble which at 
moments take on the pearly tints of the flesh of a god- 
dess, and which are at the same time our despair and 
our delight.’”” At Tangiers Regnault established him- 
self in a ‘‘ delicious studio,’’ overlooking the town, 
decurated in Arabic style by himself and his comrade 
Clairin. From here, in February, 1870, he writes : ‘‘ Every 
time we mount to our terrace we are dazzled by the splendor 
of this City of Snow that descends beneath our feet 
to the sea like a great staircase of white marble or a nest of 
white sea-mews. I believe (May God forgive me !) 
that the sun which lights you is not the same as ours, and I 
see from afar with terror the moment when I must again 
contemplate in Europe the lugubrious aspect of houses and 
crowds. But before returning I will make the genuine 
Moors live again, rich and great, terrible and voluptuous— 
those who are no longer seen save in the past. Then Tunis, 
then Egypt, then India! I will mount from enthusiasm to 
enthusiasm, I will intoxicate myself with marvels, until, 
completely hallucinated, I can relapse into our dull, com- 
monplace world without fearing that my eyes will lose the 
light which they will then have drunk in, during three or four 
years. After I go back to Paris, when I wish to see clearly, 
I will only have to shut my eyes, and then Moors, fellahs, 
Hindoos, granite colossi, white marble elephants, enchanted 
palaces, golden plains, lapis-lazuli lakes, diamond cities—all 
the Orient will appear anew before me. Oh, what an intoxi- 
cation is light !”’ 

Alas ! in place of the dazzling programme which he here 
sketches, the following year found him hurrying home to 
share the perils and privations of the besieged Parisians. 
As a recipient of the Prize of Rome, he was exempt from 
military duty : his devotion was therefore the more heroic 
and his death the more cruel. His brief military career is in 
the highest sense noble ; utterly devoid of personal ambition 
and animated by the loftiest patriotism. His zeal, courage, 
and intelligence recommended him almost at once for pro- 
motion, but he modestly declined the honor, respectfully 
asserting that while he had the qualities which enabled him 
to be a good soldier, he could never be more than a mediocre 
officer. He writes with touching simplicity to a friend: 
‘* There have been several deaths by freezing during the 
past few nights. It is rather a rough trial for us, especially 
for me, as I have passed four winters in succession in a warm 
climate. Let us hope that all these sacrifices will be of some 
avail.’ He does not dwell upon his own sufferings, and 
scarcely again alludes to them. Ready for any sacrifice, he 
yet clung ardently to life. On the eve of marriage with a 
young lady to whom he had long been attached, and at the 
very threshold of a career in which he was already recog- 
nized as a master, his violent death at the age of twenty-eight 
was indeed, for the world as well as for his friends, ‘‘ a woe 
too deep for tears.’’ If anything over and above the work 
he produced could heighten our sense of this irreparable 
loss, it would be his familiar letters, which show the per- 
sonality of the man to have been as full of sympathy, power, 
brilliancy, and charm as was the genius of the artist. Some- 
thing of his character may be read in the frontispiece of 
this number of THE CRITIC. EmMA LAZARUS. 
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Minor Notices. 

IN an age like the present, when our intellectual leaders are 
rather the philosophers than the poets, and when science has, even 
in our popular monthlies, encroached so largely upon the space for- 
merly devoted to lighter literature alone, a series of this kind, aim- 
ing to give the general reader, who has no time for more serious 
research, some insight into the characteristic doctrines of the chief 
system-builders in modern philosophy, should certainly meet with 
popular favor. It was a happy thought, too, to commence the 
series with the great Frenchman who is the subject of the first 
volume.* Macaulay, in one of his finest philistine moods, defined 
the intellectual position of France to be that of an interpreter to 
the rest of the world of the theories and discoveries which origin- 
ated in England. In Macaulay’s view, Bacon was the one great 
apostle of modern thought, the one great opponent of the scholas- 
tic or Aristotelian philosophy of the middle ages. But Professor 
Mahaffy passes very lightly over Bacon's claims, giving to Des- 
cartes the entire credit of the reformation in philosophy. The Pro- 
fessor is, therefore, as unjust to Bacon as Macaulay was to French 
thought and, inferentially, to Descartes. Small as may have 
been the value of Bacon’s positive contributions to science, it was 
he who crystallized into definite form the growing dissatisfaction 
with the medizval philosophy which he found existing in the world 
of thought. He may have heen merely a destroyer, and Des- 
cartes may have been the first to build a new and valuable system 
upon the ruins of the old, but none the Jess it was Bacon who 
cleared the way for Descartes. This is the only instance, however, 
in which Professor Mahaffy has allowed himself to swerve from the 
strictly judicial impartiality which gives an additional value to his 
book. His analysis of the Cartesian doctrines is a careful and in- 
telligent piece of work, and may serve to whet the appetite of the 
student for something more profound and exhaustive. A some- 
what disproportionate space (140 pages out of the 210) is occupied 
with the merely biographical part of the work. The circumstances 
of Descartes life are so intimately connected with his theories that 
the natural order, apparently, would have been to interweave a 
notice of his works into the narrative in their due sequence of pub- 
lication. Under the present arrangement the biographer in the 
first part frequently has to assume the reader's knowledge of cer- 
tain principles with which he may not be acquainted until he 
reaches the second. But these are minor matters, and we have no 
hesitation in recommending Professor Mahaffy’s book to the 
novice, as on the whole the safest introduction to the study of Des- 
cartes that has yet appeared, although it is not nearly so vivid as 
the sketch in the ‘‘ History of Philosophy’’ by George H. Lewes, 
the most brilliant expounder of other people’s thoughts that Eng- 
Jand has produced. 


The latest addition to the Leisure Hour Seriest can hardly te 
called a novel, and it contains so much truth that to call it fiction 
seems almost a misnomer. The book is really a picture of Irish 
life, composed of a series of character sketches drawn by a sympa- 
thetic hand. The style is thoroughly original. There are eighteen 
chapters or sketches which would find interested readers at any 
time ; but at the present moment, when dispatches relating to 
Irish affairs occupy the greater part of the foreign department of 
the daily papers, Mr. McGrath s little volume is sure to attract 
wide attention. 


Abba Goold Woolson has many of the characteristics of a 
born essayist. She shows her geniality when she defends the 
morality of the stage ; and she has a kind word even for hand- 
organs. She has a sly humor and a delicate perception of rhyth- 
mic prose, and she has that gift of putting into the form of 
originality what everybody knows, the comment upon which is, 
“*T myself could not have said that better.’’ She has also self- 
control. Her essays are short and pointed. They lose little by 
being local in tone. ‘‘ The great elm’’ is on Boston Common ; 
the garden is Boston’s horticultural pride ; the city window from 
which she finds delight ‘* in watching the gradual advances of the 
spring,’ looks across the ‘‘ back-bay.’’ Miss Woolson’s essays 
-are poetical and at the same time essentially feminine. No one 
but a woman would have made so piquant an article upon cats, 
““duds,’’ or the trials of visiting ; no one but a woman would 
have begun a discourse on smoking in so innocent a way and 





* Philosophical Classics for English Readers. Edited by William Knight, LL.D. 


Vol. 1, Descartes, by J. P. Mahaffy, M.A. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
.__t Pictures from Ireland. By Terence McGrath. Leisure Hour Series. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. 


ended with such an explosion. The first of the nineteen short 
papers which Miss Woolson has collected gives the title to the 
book* but it is not the most successful, since it approaches the com- 
monplace,—that Charybdis of sentimentalists. We sometimes no- 
tice a little lack of polish, a tendency to use obsolete words and 
an American fondness for exaggerations ; but these faults of style 
by no means hinder the book from being a charming solace for a 
leisure hour. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Professor Baird’s ‘‘ History of the Rise of the Huguenots,’’ has 
received marks of the highest favor from the English critics. 

The first number of the AM/usical Festival Bulletin has appeared. It 
is devoted entirely to the interests of the May festival of which it is 
the organ. 

‘* Ploughed Under ; the story of an Indian chief, told by himself,”’ 
will be published by Fords, Howard & Hulbert. on the 23d inst. It 
should be to the romance what H. H.’s ‘* Century of Dishonor’’ is to 
the reality of the Indian question. 


In the March number of Scribner's ALlonthly, Mrs. Oakey has some 
pleasant recollections of De Tocqueville and his friend and biographer, 
Beaumont, who visited Boston in 1830. De Tocyueville was small 
and dark. In manner he was quiet, humorous, and not infrequently 
impressive. Beaumont was large in frame and lighter in color. 


Messrs. James R. Osgood & Co. have ready Mr. William Win- 
ter’s collection of ‘‘The Poems and Stories of Fitz-James 
O’Brien,” with an appreciative memvir of the poet soldier by the 
editor. The volume contains recollections of O’Brien by a number 
of his old friends. They are very kindly recollections, and show the 
good fellow as well as the clever writer. The poems and stories of 
Mr. O'Brien speak for themselves. They are very bright, with just 
enough of cynicism to show that their author had made the discovery 
that all that glitters is not gold. Two portraits accompany the text. 

In the March number of the /nternational Review, Leonard Court- 
ney, M.P., will have an article on ‘‘ Ireland,’’ and Justin McCarthy, 
M.P., will contribute to the same number a paper on “ The Irish 
Land Question.’’ The ‘‘ Solid South’’ will be discussed by Edward 
Atkinson, and William F. Apthorp will give his opinion of the late 
Jacques Offenbach. 


Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. have in readiness the first parts of a 
sumptuous work, the ‘‘ Necropolis of Ancon in Peru,”’ a series of 
illustrations of the civilization of the Incas, by W. Riess and A. 
Stiibel. But two hundred and fifty copies were printed in English, 
one hundred of which were taken by Dodd, Mead & Co., who have 
the exclusive sale of the work in America. 


The two new volumes of Prince Metternich’s ‘‘ Memoirs’’ are in 
the press of Charles Scribner’s Sons. They promise to be even more 
interesting than the first two, as they cover a more important period, 
beginning before the battle of Waterloo and extending to the Revolu- 
tion of 1848. 


Louis Frécheite, the Canadian poet, has asked and obtained per- 
mission from George W. Cable to translate ‘‘ Old Creole Days" into 
French. Mr. Cable, by the way, has just finished a new novel. 


The approach of the international Fair makes timely the two volumes 
published by A. S. Barnes & Co., the first, ‘‘ The World’s Fair,’’ a 
critical account of the Centennial Exhibition, by Francis A. Walker ; 
and the second, ‘‘ The Paris International Exhibition,’’ by Charles 
Gindriez, and ‘‘ Vienna and the Centennial,’’ by Professor James M. 
Hart. 


The forthcoming novel of the Putnam’s Knickerbocker Series is 
‘*Mr. Perkins’s Daughter.’’ It was written by Dr. Hammond's 
daughter, Mrs Lanza. The plot turns upon some peculiar phases of 
trance which the author has taken from her father’s notes. Another 
novel announced by this firm is ‘‘ The Sword of Damocles,’’ by Miss 
Green, author of ‘* The Leavenworth Case."' The book is filled with 
studies of New York and New England character. 


To the March number of Harper's Magazine, Mr. George P. Lathrop 
contributes an article on Washington. It is called ‘‘ A Nation ina 
Nut Shell,’’ and is written in the light and airy style of his recent 
article on ‘‘ Social and Literary Boston’’ in the same magazine. It 
has the appearance of having been hurried through, and is like the 
work of a reporter rather than of a magazine writer, or a poet, and 
savors somewhat of the superficiality of the life it describes. To this 
same number of Harper's, Miss Maria R. Oakey gives her ideas on 
‘*Dress.”’ Miss Oakey is an artist and naturally looks to effects 
rather than detail. Her hints are in the main excellent. What she 
says about children’s dress should be read by all fashionable mothers. 





* Browsing Among Books, and other Essays. By Abba Goold Woolson. Boston: 
Roberts Brovhers. 
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Dr. Chapin and George Eliot are discussed by the Easy Chair, the 
former from an intimate personal knowledge, the latter from the stand- 
point of an admirer. 


On Wednesday next Messrs. Fords, Howard & Hulbert will pub- 
lish ‘‘ The Life and Letters of John Howard Raymond, late President 
of Vassar College,’’ and ‘“‘ The Easiest Way in Housekeeping and 
Cooking,’’ by Helen Campbell. 


A summary of ex-Minister Seward’s book ‘‘ Chinese Immigration,”’ 
was telegraphed from advance sheets to several San Francisco papers, 
at their request. 


In the Church of the Messiah, on Sunday last, the Rev. Dr. Bellows 
made an eloquent and touching speech over the remains of Harring- 
ton Dodge, a grandson of the late Prof. Mapes, and younger son of 
Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge, the editor of St. Nicholas. 


Miss Laura Elizabeth Poor’s ‘Sanskrit and its Kindred Literatures’’ 
is to be republished in London by C. Kegan, Paul & Co. Miss Poor 
is now in New York making arrangements for the delivery of a course 
of lectures. 


A new volume of Professor W. Robertson Smith’s lectures on 
biblical subjects will be published in May, by D. Appleton & Co. 
Professor Smith will be remembered as the author of certain unortho- 
dox articles in the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,’’ that attracted the at- 
tention of the clergy some time ago. 


In Lippincott’s series of Philosophical Classics, of which Descartes, 
published this week, is the first, the following volumes are prom- 
ised: ‘‘ Butler,’? by Rev. Canon Collins, M.A ; ‘* Berkeley,’’ by 
Prof. Fraser ; ‘‘ Fichte,’? by Prof. Adamson ; ‘‘ Hume,” by William 
Knight, M.A. ; ‘‘ Hamilton,’’ by Prof. Veitch ; ‘‘ Bacon,’’ by Prof. 
Nichol ; ‘‘ Hegel,” by Prof. Edward Caird; ‘‘ Hobbes,’’ by Prof. 
Croom Robertson ; ‘‘ Kant,’’ by William Wallace, M.A ; ‘‘ Spinoza,’’ 
by Dr. Martineau, ani ‘‘ Vico,’’ by Prof. Flint. These volumes will 
follow one another in quick succession. 


A curiosity in its way will be Mrs. Frances C. Henderson’s “‘ Epi- 
tome of Literature’ which the Lippincotts have in press. It will con- 
tain some eighteen stories and sketches translated by Mrs. Hender- 
son from as many languages and dialects vf modern Europe. With 
rare modesty the editor has chosen as her representative of the English 
language and literature that eminent author—herself. 

Mrs, A. L. Wister is at work upon a translation of a new novel 
by Miss Marlitt, entitled ‘*‘ The Bailiff’s Daughter.” 

In Lippincott’'s Magazine for March, Mrs. Catherwood’s ‘“* Lilith” 
will be concluded. This number will also contain a bit of dramatic 
nonsense called ‘‘ Ces Messieurs,’’ a companion piece (by the same 
author) to the sketch ‘‘ Place aux Dames.’’ which was published a 
couple of years ago, and which has achieved wide success with amateur 
theatrical companies. j 

Mrs. Catherine L. Realf, the divorced wife of the late Richard 
Realf, has brought suit against J. B. Lippincott & Co., for damage 
done her by the publication in Lzppincott’s Magazine for March, 1879, 
of Rossiter Johnson’s article on the poet. Mr. Johnson made some 
very severe strictures upon Mrs. Realf’s conduct, which she com- 
plains have greatly injured her good name, fame, and credit, and 
brought her into public scandal, infamy, and disgrace, and she asks 
to be indemnified to the extent of $20,000. 

Messrs. Bangs & Co. will sell, on the 7th of March, the library of 
the late Hon. W. H. Tuthill, of Iowa. It is said to be rich in 
Americana. 








THE FINE ARTS 


The Water-Color Exhibition. 
(SECOND NOTICE.) 

Two tendencies are seen in this year’s exhibit of the painters of 
water-colors in comparison with the work of former years. They 
paint smaller pictures and incline tothe use of what are called ‘‘ legit- 
imate’’ methods. By the latter expression is meant the use of fluid 
washes, with little or no addition of color in a dry or semi-fluid condi- 
tion. The critics of the daily press have been mainly instrumental in 
these changes. But with due deference to their opinion, we would 
suggest that they have gone too far in condemnation, both of large 
pictures, and of those which show some latitude in the use of dry pig- 
ments along with such as are floated in water. Too much following 
of the advice they give concerning the size of pictures leads a painter 
to do what Mr. Winslow Homer appears to have done—paint a score 
of small sketches for the most part ill, instead of concentrating his 
vigor upon half a dozen. The second advice is also apt to mislead 
when given with the energy of expression, not to say the exaggera- 
tion, which still seems to be part and parcel of our newspaper utter- 
ances. It is true that by using “‘ legitimate’’ water-color painting, 
the artist obtains a transparency, purity, and aérial depth that is sel- 
dom or never attained by other means ; but some painters who are 








the most “‘ legitimate’’ in their practice have not the knack of getting 
these effects, while others are so much assisted by ‘‘ body-color’ 
that what they lose in transparency is more than gained in solidity 
and richness. Who would quarrel with Mr. Robert Blum were he 
to paint with heavy pigments in addition to the delicaie washes that 
appear in his views of Venice? Mr. Blum has unusual skill in water- 
colors and can do what he likes ; it is to be presumed that he knows 
better than the spectator whether body-color will add to or detract 
from an effect. It is well to keep in mind, of course, that there are 
certain qualities peculiar to this art which are endangered by processes 
that belong more to pastels or oils ; but there is a long step between 
that position and one which picks a quarrel with artists for a reasona- 
ble and perhaps healthy latitude in their method of work. 

It is interesting to look through the eight hundred pieces and see in 
what different moods half a dozen painters have viewed one place. 
Take Venice, for instance. Here are Messrs. Cipriani, Blum, Colman, 
Yewell, Bunner, and Robinson, who have stayed in Venice and evi- 
dently been more or less under the spell of that fascinating city. The 
Italian is skilful, quick, well-drilled, mannered ; his work is eminently 
salable, if it be not particularly individual. Mr. Blum is also skilful, 
but whether entirely individual or not cannot yet be seen. At any 
rate his work is like that of only a few other painters, men of distin- 
guished ability. Fortuny or Whistler are the names which are surest 
applied to Mr. Blum. He catches effects in the lightest, most evan- 
escent way. The bathing Venetian gamins are placed in. the water 
with as few touches as a Japanese artist might use; the rather cold 
but very truthful scene, *‘ On the Way to the Lido,’’ is more like 
an etching than a painting. The gondolas have the true ‘‘ skimming”’ 
effect which none of the ancients and only, one or two of the moderns 
have caught. Mr. Bunner (No. 239, ‘‘A Venetian Canal’’) sees 
Venice with more ideal eyes, but renders what he sees far more 
tamely ; Mr. George H. Yewell (No. 121, ‘* Waiting for the Gondo- 
las’’) has no positive merit or demerit in his rendering ; while Mr. 
Theodore Robinson with his Venetian fruit-girl, represents the ordi- 
nary clever amateur tourist, who is looking to a professional career 
because of the excellence of his work—for an amateur. Mr. Samuel 
Colman, however, has long been one of the most serious workmen at 
these exhibitions. His pictures have both what was good and what 
was tiresome in the views which Mr. Rollin Tilton was lately showing 
in New York. There is the same ideality, but also the same dry, anti- 
quated look. Who ever saw such boats and boatmen as in ‘‘ The 
Tower of St. Marks,’’ saving in pictures by English painters of fifty 
years ago? They never built such ugly boats in Venice, nor is it likely 
that the boatmen were ever so theatrical, and so clumsy with their 
sweeps. The tower—that tower which is already far too big for the 
Piazza and out of keeping with the Ducal Palace and the Basilica—is 
made even more crushingly big than the reality, by dwarfing the 
normal size of the beautiful low buildings near it. Mr. Colman has 
idealized the ugly bare shaft of the Campanile by deepening the up- 
right depressions, and has done well in that. Would that Venice 
understood enough to do the same, and, while about it, remove the 
pyramidal cap to the tower, which, even without that architectural 
afterthought, would still be almost too bulky for its position. 

There is nothing new to say of Mr. J. Francis Murphy, except that 
his pretty landscapes have reached the crucial test of rapid sales. 
Mr. Charles Parsons keeps well to his former promise. D.M. Bunker 
has bold and carefully considered work, most commendable for its 
variety, ‘‘ A North Shore Mud Flat’’ and ‘‘ Idle Boats,’’ being notable 
pieces. Mr. Julian Scott continues in his line of military work ; 
‘* Near Winchester, September roth, 1864,’ does him more justice 
than anything exhibited before this, while ‘‘ A Halt’’ is conspicuous 
for his old fault of clumsy drawing without the merit of action pos- 
sessed by the former scene. Mr. Percival de Luce and Mr. Satterlee 
are drawing better and indulging less in weak sentiment. Mr. Arthur 
Quartley has some excellent bits among many that are shallow. Mr. 
Wyant disappoints, although ‘‘ Summer”’ is his only contribution ; it 
is spotty and uncertain, like the work of Mr. E. L. Henry. There is 
work of some interest by Mr. Charles Volkmar, particularly his tile 
work showing water, plants, and ducks ; they are well painted upon 
several tiles, upright, and these are notable for being done in water- 
color before baking. Messrs. Bruce Crane, Frank C. Jones, and 
Bolton Jones have crisp, taking landscapes, painted under a strongly 
French influence as to color. As many as six of the artist family of 
Moran show pictures of varying merit, some mannered, but others 
fresh and promising. Mr. Henry Muhrman has nothing that advances 
the already high place which he takes in water-colors. Mr. Currier 
indulges in his usual dashing landscapes ; and Mr. Freer offers very 
acceptable work from a new but knowing hand that has been trained 
in Munich. Mr. Kappes and Mr. Howard Pyle carry off the honors 
in genre—unless one wishes to call “‘ Suspicious Strangers’’ by the 
latter a historical scene. Mr. Reinhart has profited well by his trip 
to Europe ; ‘‘ Good Advice’’ is fine in poses, action and coloring, and 
the workmanship is Parisian in its carefulness. It is in the line of 
Meissonier. Messrs. Wood, Farrer, Falconer, and Nicoll keep to 
their old ground, without marked improvement. Mr. T. W. Richards 
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and Mr. Bricher are the same. Mr. Shurtleff sends a score of pretty 
sketches. No exhibition has been fuller than this, or more varied ; 
but there have often been galleries containing more striking work. 


The Artists’ Fund. 

WITH the new habitat and increased fame of the Artists’ Fund, the 
quality of the pictures contributed to this life-assurance auction has 
decidedly risen. The landscape with smooth lily-covered water by 
Arthur Parton was much admired, and so was the seashore land- 
scape of Professor John Weir, of Yale. Messrs. Eastman Johnson, 
Volk, Cropsey, C. C. Griswold, Louis Lang, Carter, Hicks, Beard, 
Guy and Hennessey sent characteristic paintings. The picture of 
greatest depth and refinement was that of a wood interior with the 
sunlight filtered through the leaves by Mr. Homer Martin ; it was far 
beyond all the others. Yet, owing to the comparative rarity of per- 
sons who are skilled in the judgment of nature and of works of art, 
feeble genre pictures, by men who have never learned to draw the 
human figure, are commonly preferred to such exquisite views as he 
can paint. In some respects Mr. Martin stands among the first five 
painters of this country, and in England there is no landscapist who 
can touch the level that he often reaches. This year his landscape sold 
well, although far below its value. 





Art Notes. 

On entering the Kurtz gallery, where the walls are completely filled 
with the pictures of Mr. Bridgman, one is impressed by the industry 
and skill of this Parisian-American. It might have been ten painters, 
instead of one, who attempted scenes so different and worked in so 
many different lines. Mr. Bridgman does not rise to the highest level 
in any of his pictures. His forte is probably not to be found in easel 
paintings, but rather in the management of very large decorations 
in the style of Hans Makart. Some of his small studies of horses are 
admirable in finish. Various sketches and finished pictures of interi- 
ors of mosques and dwellings in Oriental lands deserve the reputation 
they have earned. Nevertheless, there is a great deal of brain work 
before Mr. Bridgman, if he desires to be anything more than what he 
is at present—an able workman who is sure to make a good living by 
his profession. 

The Washington Art Club held its first reception of the season at 
its rooms in the Corcoran Building, on the 31st of January. The 
work of Washington artists was well represented. Messrs. Andrews, 
Messer, Wyel, Newton, and Holmes, Mrs. Fassett and others con- 
tributed paintings. Mr. Miller exhibited some crayon heads and a 
number of etchings. Some of the critics give high praise to Mr. Mil- 
ler’s etched work, and predict yet better things from him in that line. 
The attendance was large, though there were many attractions else- 
where. There will be a second exhibition in the spring. The art- 
school of the club, under the superintendence of Mr. E. C. Messer, 
is attended by over fifty pupils. 


Important changes in the Portfolio for 1881, are announced by Mr. 
P. G. Hamerton, the editor. Mr. Hamerton says that the letters of 
suggestion he has received from his subscribers have often contained 
hints which he has acted upon. The Magazine of Art, published by 
Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co., also contains the announcement of im- 
provements in size and matter ; all of which shows that the interest 
in artis increasing. A feature of the latter periodical is the portrait 
and accompanying biographical sketch of some well-known artist that 
appears each month. 








MUSIC 


The Great Musicians.* 

MAny musicians require that biographies of great composers should 
contain techincal analyses of important works with numerous musical 
examples. Such works are no doubt read with pleasure by this class 
of readers, but they never make converts. A pretty anecdote or 
entertaining fact concerning a composition awaken more interest in 
it than a learned analysis, and, for this reason, the missionary value 
of plain biography is far greater than that of technical writing. The 
sketches before us belong to the lighter class of musical literature. 
The materials for a biography of Wagner are, as Mr. Hueffer re- 
marks, scanty. They consist of afew facts furnished by himself ; 
but the most interesting events of his life are so closely connected 
with persons still living that they must be withheld from the public 
for some time to come. Wagner was born on May 22d, 1813. His 
father died the same year and the composer’s mother married an 
actor, afterward a portrait painter, named Geyer. Wagner’s musical 
talents were not apparent during his early youth ; indeed, his piano 
teacher gave him up in despair. Literature seems first to have 
claimed his attention. He wrote a drama in the course of which 











* The Great Musicians. Edited by Francis Hueffer. Wagner. By the Editor. 
Schubert. By H.F. Frost. Rossini, and the Modern Italian School. By H. Suther- 
land Edwards. New York: Scribner & Welford. 


forty-two persons died and reappeared as ghosts in the last act. Soon 
afterward he heard Goethe’s ‘‘Egmont’’ with Beethoven’s music and 
he felt that his own drama should have a musical accompaniment 
written by himself. Here then was the commencement of his serious 
studies in the art of which he is the most conspicuous exponent. 
Until 1842 he lived by his literary work, and by conducting small opera 
troupes. Then;‘‘Rienzi’’ was produced in Dresden, after having been 
refused at the Paris Opera, and Wagner was engaged as conductor of 
the Royal Operain that city. In ‘‘Rienzi’’ the composer does not depart 
from the operatic form of his predecessors. Those changes which 
led to an entirely new art form known as the music-drama were 
adopted very gradually through the series of operas from the ‘‘ Flying 
Dutchman”’ to ‘‘ Tristan and Isolde,’’ the last named being the first 
work in which Wagner embodied all his theories. In ‘‘ Tristan and 
Isolde,’’ says Mr. Hueffer, ‘‘ is heard for the first time the unimpaired 
language of dramatic passion, intensified by an uninterrupted flow of 
expressive melody, which is no longer obstructed by the artificialities 
of aria, cavatina, etc. Here also the orchestra obtains that wide range 
of emotional expression which enables it, like the chorus of the an- 
tique tragedy, to discharge the dialogue of an overplus of lyrical ele- 
ments without weakening the intensity of the situation which it 
accompanies.’’ No biography of Wagner would be complete without an 
attempt to explain the theory of the music-drama. Wagner himself 
has published essays on the subject, but they are written in such an 
involved style that they obscure rather than illuminate his theories; 
and Mr. Hueffer has, unconsciously perhaps, drifted into Wagner's 
clumsy phraseology. It seems to us that the theory of the music- 
drama could be explained quite easily. Take, for instance, the much 
discussed ‘‘ leading motive.’’ Its origin and purpose are very clear. 
It is suggested in one of Beethoven’s symphonies—the fifth. This 
work begins with a vigorous theme : three quick repetitions of G and 
an E flat. This theme, in the key of C minor, has an element of 
tragedy. Inthe next division of the first movement, as also in the 
slow movement, it recurs, though more subdued, as an accompany: 
ing figure ; and it appears in an entirely different mood in the Scherzo 
and last movement. Moreover, it is used with varying expression in 
other passages of the symphony. We may, therefore, regard this 
theme as a “leading motive,’’ typifying a certain character under 
different circumstances. The situations are necessarily limited by 
the adherence to the symphonic form. But in a music-drama not 
only is every character represented by a distinct theme, called a lead- 
ing motive, but the relations between the characters can be expressed 
by successive combinations of leading motives. The composer, as 
Wagner says, is bound by no rules, but follows freely the impulse of 
the puet. 

By a judicious mingling of anecdotes, facts, and clever criticism, 
Mr. Frost has written a charming biography of Schubert, which gives 
a more luminous view of the composer’s life and work than the larger 
volume on the same subject by Kreissle. Mr. Frost says very truly : 
‘* Schubert lived not for himself or those of his own time. This may 
be said of many men of genius, who, misjudged and misunderstood by 
their own generation, have afterward come to be accounted among 
the world’s great ones. But Schubert suffered less from opposition, 
prejudice, and envy, than from a simple lack of recognition.’’ To- 
‘day, when his works are treasured by all musicians, this lack of recog- 
nition seems incomprehensible. The C major symphony, which many 
place next to the symphonies of Beethoven, was not performed until 
long after his death ; and the same may be said of a majority of his 
best works. It is wonderful that despite this total want of sympathy, 
Schubert continued to compose. But to write music was a necessity 
to him, and he composed with a facility the like of which has never 
been known unless in Mozart. Though he died when but thirty-one 
years of age, he left over six hundred songs, nine symphonies, a 
number of sonatas, waltzes, impromptus, and other pianoforte pieces, 
trios, quartettes, and operas. He is best known as a composer of songs, 
but he was successful in every department of music, except in opera. 
His failure in this may have been due to wretched librettos ; for wher- 
ever an author gave him an opportunity, he wrote intensely dramatic 
music. He composed so much that not many are acquainted with all 
his works. Of his published songs the collections entitled ‘‘ Maid of the 
Mill,”’ ‘‘ Winter Journey,” and “‘Dying Strains,”’ are best known. But 
among the others are many of rare beauty. Heset Schiller’s ‘‘ Diver’’ 
to music with a marvellously descriptive accompaniment, and he 
tréated the story of ‘‘ Orestes’’ in measures as grand as the hexameters 
of Homer. It is usual in observations on Schubert’s compositions to 
give most prominence to his songs, and consequently all that refers 
to them is generally known. For this reason, Mr. Frost has devoted 
considerable space to Schubert’s work in other branches of his art. 
We notice in this connection an interesting account of a sketch of a 
symphony in E flat, composed in 1821 but never published. When 
Mr. Grove went to Vienna in 1867, he made inquiries for the manu- 
script and finally obtained it. It consists of forty-four sheets. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Grove’s account the introduction and a portion of the 
Allegro are fully scored and completed, but from the one hundred and 
tenth bar on, Schubert was contented with memoranda. The mem- 
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oranda are, however, perfectly intelligible. Every bar is drawn in ; 
the time and the names of the instruments are written at the begin- 
ning of each movement ; and each subject is given in full with a bit of 
bass accompaniment. Mr. Grove was assured by competent authority 
that it would be quite possible to write in the missing parts as Schubert 
would have done it. Speaking of the celebrated ‘‘ unfinished sym- 
phony,”’ Mr. Frost remarks that to him it has always appeared as a 
parable or representation, in sound of the composer’s own life ; to 
typify that brief but glorious career abruptly terminated just when its 
promises began to be fulfilled. But even if Schubert did pass away at 
the very moment when he was ready to create works which would 
surpass all his former efforts, he has left enough to make him worthy 
of a place among the masters of his art. 

Rossini and his school have not received elaborate treatment at 
Mr. Edwards’s hands. Donizetti, Bellini, and Verdi are dismissed with 
short sketches. In America we know comparatively little of Rossini 
with the exception of his ‘* Stabat Mater ;’’ and even in his native land 
only a few of his works keep the stage. The first opera with which 
he made a great success was ‘‘ L’Ingano Felice,’ brought out at Paris 
in 1819. He was then twenty-seven years of age, and had already 
produced twenty-six operas. From that time until 1829, when he 
compused ‘‘ William Tell,’’ his last dramatic work, he added thirteen 
operas to the list. Of all these only the ‘‘ Barber of Seville’ and 
‘* William Tell "’ can be said to remain in the modern operatic repertory. 
On the scores of his other operas the dust has been accumulating for 
many years. As he wrote generally to give brilliant singers an op- 
portunity for vocal display, so his operas have passed away with the 
school of vocalization to which they catered. And yet Italian opera 
‘owes much to Rossini. It appears from a little incidental sketch of 
the opera in this volume that he enlarged the ochestra, assigned 
leading parts to bass singers and made each dramatic scene a contin- 
uous piece of music. It is interesting to note that as a youth he was 
an enthusiastic student of Haydn and Mozart, and that among his 
first compositions were a symphony and a string quartette. At this 
time he directed a performance of Haydn’s ‘‘ Seasons ’’ in Bologna, 
and eight years afterward he took note for note, from Simon’s air in 
the ‘‘ Seasons,’’ the melody of the trio ‘‘ Zitti zitti’’ in the ‘‘ Barber 
of Seville.’’ 





The Symphony Society. 

THE performance of the Symphony Society’s orchestra last week was 
disappointing. At the rehearsal, especially, Schumann’s symphony 
in D minor was severely handled, and much in Beethoven's third 
Leonore (?) overture was coarse. The rendering of the March of the 
three Kings from Liszt’s ‘‘ Christus,’’ was more satisfactory. Indeed 
Dr. Damrosch is at his best in the interpretation of modern music. The 
most enjoyable feature of the rehearsal and concert was Mauricio 
Dengremont’s violin playing. His artistic success at Koster and 
Bial’s made his appearance under more congenial circumstances 
desirable, and his performance of the Mendelssohn concerto with Dr. 
Damrosch’s orchestra has added much to his reputation. There is no 
necessity for him to pose as a prodigy for he is already a finished 
violinist. The most noticeable points of his performance of the Men- 
delssohn concerto were his faultless intonation of even the high sus- 
tained notes in the first movement, and his brilliant execution of the 
finale. This young musician, it is said, showed fondness for music 
when he was four years old. Two years later his father procured a 
toy violin and began to teach him. He made such progress that after 
ten days a better instrument was given him. Ten months later he 
was;practising Vieuxtemps’ paraphrase of “* I] Pirato,” and four months 
afterward he played it in public. 


THE DRAMA. 


Mr. Joun T. Raymonp has won another victory at the 
Park Theatre. The vigorous appeal which he lately ad- 
dressed to aspiring dramatists of America, his almost piteous 
demand that they should come forward in their might and 
save him from the charge of being a man of one play, has 
apparently roused Mr. A. C. Gunter, author of ‘‘ Two 
Nights in Rome’”’ and ‘‘ The Soul of an Actress,’’ to much 
better work than he was thought capable of doing. The 
result is ‘‘ Fresh the American.’’ Its conception is happy 
enough. The idea of initiating a comic character from 
Western shores into the barbaric mysteries of the East has 
been familiar on the stage since the days of ‘* The Illustri- 
ous Stranger’ and ‘‘ L’Ours et le Pacha’’; but there is 
something eminently felicitous in transporting Mr. John T. 
Raymond, with the Sed//ers voice and the Se//ers gestures, 
into the midst of bearded beys and gauze-clad odalisques. 


He enlists your sympathies at once. There was never so 
popular a fellow as Fresh, stockbroker, of Wall Street. He 
breaks the bank at Monte Carlo, and so delighted are the 
punters of M. Blanc’s domains that you can hear them shout- 
Ing as far away as Nice. Wherever he goes, the women 
are at his feet. There is an Italian marchioness, who has 
had three husbands and is wicked enough to have murdered 
them all, and the only dream of this Lucrezia Borgia is to 
marry Fresh, the American. There is a fair Egyptian 
princess who has been brought up in Paris (a curious 
pepiniere, by the way, for fair Egyptian princesses), and 
though she wears magnificent scarlet costumes from M. 
Worth’s establishment, she throws herself on the ground 
and grovels in the dust whenever she sees Fresh, the Ameri- 
can, There are four wives of the Khedive’s chief officer, 
representing forty-six other wives, whom the exiguity of the 
Park Theatre bars from the public gaze, and all bestow their 
representative affections on Fresh, the American. There is 
a financial agent of the Khedive, much given to usury, who, 
with the extravagance of his profession, bets Fresh 500,000 
francs that he will not break the bank, and, losing, is at- 
tached to his fortunes forever. There is an irascible Rus- 
sian, who begins by glowering at Fresh and ends by travel- 
ling about in a trunk with him; and a fat little eunuch, 
whose bastinado spares nene but the American ; and even 
old Vesuvius manages to get up a gorgeous eruption in honor 
of his marriage. 

Mr. Raymond carries off all this tomfoolery with his well- 
known dash and bounce. His proper domain is extrava- 
ganza, and he revels in airy absurdities. He belongs to the 
class of actors whose personality interests the public vastly 
more than the characters they pretend to represent. When 
this play has run its course he should disdain all subterfuge 
on the programmes, and come out plainly in his next farce 
as ‘‘ Raymond at the North Pole,’’ or *‘ Raymond on the 
Yang-tse-Kiang,’’ or where not. Buckstone adopted this 
plan for years in England, and was never so successful. 
Grassot and Ravel of the Palais Royal gained half their 
fame in pieces that carried then through extraordinary ad- 
ventures under their own names. Sed/ers was indisputably 
a bit of character ; but it is no depreciation of Mr. Ray- 
mond to say that he will not again find a part of that sort 
until American writers of true humor are enlisted into the 
service of the stage, and are content to spend long years of 
apprenticeship in learning its practice. In the writing of 
‘** Fresh the American’’ there is no humor at all. It fur- 
nishes the principal actor with a good supply of Wall Street 
slang, and trusts to his admirable fooling to bring it safely 
through. ‘This he does. In pursuit of his wife, the Egyp- 
tian Princess aforesaid, who has been taken from him and 
restored to the harem of her father, Achmet Pacha, he un- 
folds the rich assortment of qualities which are supposed to 
characterize the American stockbroker. He matches pen- 
nies with Lucrezia Borgia, and, having won her, sells her as a 
slave to Achmet Pacha. He chaffs the chief eunuch, kisses the 
odalisques, and hails his father-in-law familiarly as ‘‘Ach.’’ 
He climbs rope-ladders with the agility of a Venetian lover, 
and travels in a box as comfortably as the inventor of the 
Flying Trunk in Hans Christian Andersen’s fairy tale. It 
is of very little consequence that the piece is badly written 
and worse than badly constructed. Its central idea is good 
and its central figure is better. What more can the mest 
exacting spectator demand? In New York the play may 
run till the spring, and a year from now it may still be con- 
tinuing its triumphant progress round the country. 

Mr. Palmer has revived ‘‘ The Danicheffs’’ at the Union 
Square Theatre, until such time as Albert Delpit’s ‘‘ Fils de 
Coralie’ shall be ready. Possibly the fact that Albert 
Delpit, like Victor Séjour, is by birth an American may 
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predispose people in favor of his play, which is a little too 
strongly flavored for squeamish stomachs. No such objec- 
tion can be made to ‘‘ The Danicheffs.’’ Mr. Thorne, in 
an extraordinarily blonde wig, is still the devoted serf, 
whose attitude of dog-like submission is so little comprehen- 
sible to a republican people. Miss Maud Harrison, in 
whose eyes always lurks a twinkle of laughter, does her best 
to imitate the virginal demureness of Miss Sara Jewett in 
the part of Anna. Miss Eleanor Cary shakes off the black 
snake-like garb of ‘* The Creole,’’ and appears as the dash- 
ing Princess Lydia, the wit of Russian boudoirs, the belle of 
Russian balls. But why does Mr. Palmer announce the 
‘* Danicheffs’’ as ‘‘ Dumas’ splendid play’’? Has not the 
great M. Dumas /i/s acquired fame and wealth enough 
already that even this ewe-lamb should be added to his 
flocks? Have not his psychological prefaces and physio- 
logical treatises given the measure of his talent, and proved 
exactly how much he contributed to the ‘‘ Danicheffs’’ ? 
The play was brought forward as the work of M. Pierre 
Newski, under which pseudonym was hidden a well-known 
cosmopolite of the boulevards. He sent his manuscript to 
Dumas, and the latter opened it with misgiving. The first 
scene startled him with its originality. Ina Russian castle, 
at the feet of its mistress, surrounded with parrots, and 
cats, and snuffy old maids, sat a young and innocent girl 
reading aloud, not ‘‘ Paul and Virginia,’’ not ‘‘ Lamartine’s 
Meditations,’’ but one of the coarse, highly-spiced novels 
which Pigault Lebrun wrote for Napoleon’s dragoons. So 
much astonished was M. Dumas that he determined to pre- 
sent the play to the manager of the Odeon. He added to it 
a few antithetic passages about Russia, which anybody who 
is curious about plagiaries may find in Mr. Sutherland Ed- 
wards’s travels, and which Mr. Palmer has sedulously lopped 
off from his version. What, then, remains to Dumas ? 

** Where’s the Cat ?”’ an eccentricity now running at Wal- 
lack’s, reminds one of nothing so much as a shadow panto- 
mime. As its action takes place in Westmoreland, the audi- 
ence can easily imagine a veil of mist falling over the stage, 
and see the figures passing through it, coming nobody knows 
whence, going nobody knows whither, and assuming fantas- 
tic shapes at which you laugh in spite of yourself. It pur- 
ports to be a comedy of English manners. Three young 
men set out to make their fortunes in the world, as three 
young men invariably do in the German story-books. One, 
named Goldsmith, took unto himself a wife, an inn in the 
Lakes, a German waiter, and, for no apparent reason, a 
false name. Another, Percival Gay, went to Rome to fol- 
low the arts. The third, Scott Ramsay, stayed in London 
and became an “‘ zsthete,’’ swooning over blue china and 
dying of a rose in aromatic pain. Before they started they 
agreed to meet in Westmoreland after a lapse of time, and 
there divide a fortune which was in some way connected 
with a cat. How it was connected witha cat deponent say- 
eth not. The point of interrogation that follows the cat’s 
name on the programme, follows it through the play. But 
there were two young professional beauties in London who 
were interested in the destinies of Scott Ramsay and Per- 
cival Gay, and who, desiring to see the fortune evenly di- 
vided, followed what is no doubt an English custom and 
journeyed to Westmoreland as the wives of those young 
men. Goldsmith, having changed his name, was not to be 
found; but an accommodating baronet, Sir Garroway Fawn, 
was readily persuaded that he was Goldsmith, and that it 
was his duty to join the ladies in their search for the cat. 
With the addition of the German waiter, his sweetheart, and 
the innkeeper’s niece, the party was divided into two equal 
divisions, five male and five female: and as two of the 
former pretended to be married to two of the latter, and two 
more of the former wanted to be married totwo more of the 


latter, and the last of the former was actually married to the 
last of the latter, the reader can easily work out the ensuing 
complications, which are at least as diverting as the ‘* Fifteen’’ 
puzzle. 

If any one asks why this sort of thing se*s the light at 
Wallack’s, it is safe to reply that Mr. Wallack knows his own 
business best. A fellow of infinite jest, and no inconsider- 
able dramatist to boot, he understands the art of tickling 
every palate. Having in reserve a heavy melodramatic din- 
ner, he sets his sherry and bitters on the table, and bids the 
public sip them as an avant-godt. They come, it seems, 
from the not too richly furnished cellar of Mr. James Albery, 
who has put some terrible slops on the market in his time ; 
and Mr. Albery got them from Herr Schoenthau, of Berlin, 
who produced them on soil which had already been over- 
worked, and which was never very famous for its grapes. 
They had already been set before the London public, and 
the critics had smacked their lips, pronounced them to be 
full of body, and traced back their origin to a comet year. 
But Mr. Wallack lacked one essential to the durable success 
of this play. There is no light comedian in his theatre but 
its manager. Mr. Tearle is not a stick: very far from it. 
He has dignity, and repose, and a fine presence. He has 
many qualities which would land him an easy winner in 
some modern plays, but which put him quite out of the run- 
ning in ‘* Wnere’s the Cat?’’ He plays the part of Sir Gar- 
roway Fawn, who is caught by one entanglement after an- 
other, and instead of carrying it off with a light hand, or 
twisting dexterously through the imbroglio, he stands up 
stolidly before every new perplexity, and confronts it with 
the draw] of our friend Fitznoodle: ‘‘ Aw, yaas, naturally, 
aw.’” Where are the Mercutios of the past? Does their 
spirit live on the American boards in none but Lester Wal- 
lack? The fault may be the play’s, rather than Mr. 
Tearle’s. The characters are mere adumbrations, and after 
all is said, they have Puck's apology : 

“Tf we shadows have offended, 
Think but this and all is mended, 


That you have but slumbered here 
While these visions did appear.” 





Opinions of the Press on THE CRITIC. 


‘We are given the names of a partial list of contributors whose 
pens if regularly wielded in THE CRITIC’s service can give it at-once 
a high position among reviews, American or foreign . . The 
first number is bright, and promises well.”’—Mew York Herald. 

“‘It has a cheerful countenance, a praiseworthy purpose, and the 
list of contributors is ample surety for excellence of matter.’’—Mew 
York Tribune. 

‘‘Tt starts under the best auspices to act as an encouragement of 
and check upon American literature and ari.’-—Mew York Times. 

‘* The articles are well written, and for the most part instructive, 
and we augur well of the future of this new candidate for favor.’’— 
New York Evening Post. 

“It is refreshing, like a sea-breeze at midsummer noon, or the 
steam of the brown March furrows, to meet Walt Whitman’s fresh 
talk . . . in the second number of THE CRITIC.’’— Springfield Repub- 
lican, 

‘* The first number commends itself at once as of superior quality.’’ 
—Buffalo Courier. 

‘* Bright and promising, and full of good performance.’’—Hartford 
Courant. 

‘* The affair is plainly in excellent hands.’’—Boston Saturday Even- 
ing Gazette. 

‘ Discerning criticism marks every paragraph.’’-—Newark Adver- 
tiser. 

“* An attractive and neatly printed journal. "—Harper’s Weekly. 

‘* We commend THE CRITIC to people of taste in the South. at. 
lanta Constitution. 


SINGLE COPIES, TEN CENTS ; $2 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE, 
THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, Sote AGENTs. 
For sale at all bookstores and news-stands. 


Subscriptions received at CRITIC Office, No. 757 Broadway, New 
York. 
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“Tt reveals a great change in the theological senti- 
ments of a large and influential section of Calvin- 
istic and Presbyterian Scotland—a wide and most 
pronounced departure from the opinions of their 
Jerefathers.’—New York HERap. 


SCOTCH 
SERMONS, 


1880. 


By Principal Caird, Rev. J. Cunningham, 
D.D., Rev. D. J. Ferguson, B.D., Prof. 
Wm. Knight, LL.D., Rev. W. McIn- 
tosh, D.D., Rev. W. L. McFarlan, Rev, 
Allan Menzies, B D., Rev. T. Nicoll, 
Rev. T. Rain, M.A., Rev. A. Semple, 
B.D., Rev. J. Stevenson, Rev. Patrick 
Stevenson, Rev. R. H. Story, D.D. 








This volume originated in the wish to 
gather together a few specimens of a style 
of teaching which increasingly prevails 
among the clergy of the Scottish Church. 
Its publication has caused almost as much 
commotion in the Scotch Church as “ Essays 
and Reviews” did in the Church of England 
some years ago. 





“These sermons are not the speculations of moral 
philosophers or the essays of literary theologians, but 
the earnest utterances of men set over churches, and 
teaching upon these grave themes from Sabbath to Sab- 
bath. In view of this fact the volume is very significant 
of the trend of thought in the Scotland of to-day. 
There is a serious and determined spirit evident here, 
more than in anything which has thus far transpired in 
that land so wonderfully stirred by a theological revival. 
The persecution to which Prof. Robertson Smith and 
two or three more have been subjected has called atten- 
tion afresh to ‘the roots of religion,’ and a wide-spread 
and powerful revival to essential religion is imminent. 
We believe, as beside a formal, cruel, and heartless 
orthodoxy, it will seem to thoughtful men not so much 
an aberration from the truth as a ‘ Restoration of Be- 
lief.’”""—Chicago Alliance. 


‘** Aside altogether from the opinions which it advo- 
cates, it is a volume of great ability. With scarcely an 
exception the sermons are models of — eloquence. 
The thought is vigorous and fresh, and the language is 
clear, natural, direct, and forceful. The first two ser- 
mons—those on * Corporate Immorality’ and on ‘ Union 
with God’—by the Very Rev. Principal Caird, of the 
bet gg of Glasgow, whether we consider the fine, 
subtle, Hegelian philosophy of which the Principal is 
one of the most accomplished exponents, and which is 
revealed in every sentence, or the wealth and appropri- 
ateness of diction with which the ideas are clothed, 
must be regarded as gems—almost unexampled speci- 
mens of pure and lofty thought wedded to words match- 
less for grace and beauty. Whatever be the effect of 
this volume on the theology of Scotland, and on the 
theology of Presbyterians generally, it is certain to have 
a large and admiring class of readers..—New York 
Herald. 





One vol., 12mo, cloth, price, $1.25. 





For sale by all booksellers, or sent by mail, 
postpaid, on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 


1, 3, and 5 Bond Street, New York, 





ROBERTS BROS’. 


LATE NEW BOOKS. 


“ The essay on THE Actor AND His Art, by M. C. 
Coquelin, of ‘ The Comédie Frangaise,’ which Messrs. 
Roberts Bros. publish in a translation by Miss Abby 
Langdon Alger, is a vigorous and earnest plea for the 
dignity of the actor’s profession, and for his title to be 
ranked among artists. The author argues that the poet 
has for his material, words; the sculptor, marble or 
bronze; the painter, colors and canvas; the musician, 
sounds ; but the actor is his own material—he is his own 
piano, he strikes his own strings, he moulds himself like 
wet clay, he paints himself. His claims to honorable 
i fore as clear as those of any other 
artist. This is the substance of the argument which 
M. Coquelin presses with evident sincerity and earnest- 
ness.” — Boston Yournal. 

Price, 50 cents. 


ation are th 





“In Certain Men oF Mark Mr. George M. Towle 
has written of Gladstone, Bismarck, Gambetta, Beacons- 
field, Castelar, Victor Hugo, John Bright and the Em- 
perors of Russia, Germany and Austria. In a style of 
somewhat unusual vigor he places before his readers the 
outlines of their careers and their chief characteristics. 
Without attempting to include full details he draws 
clear and striking pictures, which impress the mind and 
will be remembered. The book is unpretending, but 
thoroughly valuable and worthy of a wide circulation.” 
—Congregationalist. 

Price, $1. 


“ The author of those charming Novels, ‘ Kismet’ and 
‘Mirage,’ books which gave her at once distinction and 
a popularity which has not only gone on increasing, but 
has done much toward insuring to the ‘No Name 
Series,’ in which they were published, its very brilliant 
success, has in her latest effort, THz HEAD oF Mepusa, 
given evidences of a still more perfect development of 
those qualities which rendered the former works so re- 
markable,” says The Graphic. 

Price, $1.50. 


“ SANSKRIT AND ITS KINDRED LITERATURES ; STUD- 
ims 1n ComPpARATIVE MytTHoLocy. By Laura Eliza- 
beth Poor. The author of this very interesting book is 
discovering that he or she who invades the field of the 
specialist, even in the most unassuming way, is sure to 
fall foul of the critics. . . This book disclaims ex- 
plicitly any assumption of a purpose to teach scholars or 
to contribute in an original way to the subject which it 
discusses, and it must be treated therefore from the 
standpoint of the popular service which it aims to ren- 





der. . . . It will be read with eagerness by a multi- 
tude to whom the materials upon which it draws are 
entirely i ibl It coll i of many 


different literatures, and puts into the hands of the 
reader the data for comparison of the mythologies and 
folk-lore of many nations. . . The wisdom of 
many ages and civilizations enriches it, and taking the 
volume for precisely what it purports to be, it is not 
only an intensely interesting, but a highly suggestive 
and instructive book,” says 7he Christian Union. 
Price, $2. 


Mrs. Jut1a Warp Hower’s 


MODERN SOCIETY. 


“There is a mine of gold in her little volume. Espe- 
cially wise is she in her reference to the professional 
beauties of England, gay and instructive about her 
travels, her peeps at modern society in Egypt, her so- 
journ at Jaffa, and in her question, ‘ What is the problem 
of modern society ?’ She istruly ethical and most satis- 
factory. It is a remarkable paper.” 

Price, 50 cents, 


Sold everywhere. Mailed, postpaid, by the publishers 


ROBERTS BROS., Boston. 








NEW AND 


ENLARGED SERIES 


OF THE 


Magazine of Art. 





Price, 35 cents. Subscriptions, $3.50 per year. 
Sample copy, 25 cents. New volume commenced 
with November number. 





‘* The title is no misnomer, for a volume bound contains 
a very storehouse of art. The illustrations are, of course, 
numerous, ranging from the freest of etchings and wood- 
cuts to the most elaborate engravings. The letterpress is 
particularly good and varied, being designed to suit all 
tastes, from the most to the least artistic.” —London Times. 


“We know of ,‘no thing of beauty’ which would be 
more of an abiding joy than this splendid periodical.”— 
Christian Intelligencer. 


“There is nothing published to compare with it in ar- 
tistic merit.”—National Fournal of Education. 





WHAT GIRLS CAN DO. 


A book for mothers and daughters. By PHILLIS 
BROWNE. Crown 8vo, 396 pages, cloth extra, 
$1.50. 

Comprising chapters on Work for Duty, Work 
for Pleasure, Work for Necessity. 


EXTRACTS FROM PREFACE: 


**No one who has gone through the world with eyes 
open can have failed to see that a great many girls lead 
idle and useless lives, and that a great many mothers per- 
mit them to do so. 

**The problem of to-day is not ‘Shall I Work?’ but 
* What can I Do?’ 

‘* It is with the desire of helping them in this difficulty 
that I have written this book. I have endeavored to show 
both mothers and daughters some of the directions in 
which girls who do not need to work for a livelihood may 
do good serv:ce for others, and engage in pleasurable work 
on their own account. I have tried, also, to give a few 
hints to those who wish to work for a living.” 


THE PRAISE of BOOKS. 


As said and sung by English authors. Selected, 
with a preliminary essay on books, by JOHN 
ALFRED LANGFORD, LL.D., F.R.H.S. Taste- 
fully bound in patent leather, gilt, $r. 


“ A beautiful little pocket volume.” —Soston Transcript. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent, prepaid, on receipt. 
of price. 


CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN & CO,, 


7389 and 741 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 
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TWO GREAT ART WORKS. 


An Important New Work on Painting. 


A HISTORY OF PAINTING: 


ANCIENT, EARLY CHRISTIAN, AND 
MEDIAVAL. 


From the German of the late Dr. 
Alfred Woltmann and Dr. Karl 
Woermann. Edited by Sidney 
Colvin, M.A., Slade Professor of 
Fine Arts in the University of 
Cambridge. Imperial 8vo, with 
numerous illustrations. Cloth, 
$7.50; half morocco, $10.50; tree 


calf, $15. 


The Fourth Edition: 
LUBKE’S HISTORY OF ART. 


A new translation from the seventh 
German Edition. Edited with 
Notes, by Clarence Cook. 2 vols. 
8vo, with nearly 600 illustrations. 
Cloth, gilt tops or uncut, $14 ; half 
morocco, gilt tops, $19; half le- 
vant extra, $22.50; full levant, ele- 
gant, $30. 


DODD, MEAD & CO., Publishers, 


755 Broadway, New York. 


NEW BOOKS. 


NEW GUINEA. 

WHAT I DID AND WHAT I SAW. By L. M. 
D’A.sertis, Officer of the Order of the Crown of Italy, 
etc. With portrait, map, and many illustrations (several 
beautifully colored). 2 vols., 8vo, $10. 

“Of the few travellers who have attempted to explore 
the great island of New Guinea, Signor d’Albertis must 
doubtedly be idered the chief.”—ALFrED RusseL 








y r 
Wa tace, in Vature. 


The Life and Correspondence 


OF SIR ANTHONY PANIZZI, K.C.B., late Principal 
Librarian of the British Museum. By Louis Facan, of 
the Department of Prints and Drawings, British Mu- 
seum. With portrait of Panizzi, and other portraits, 2 
vols., 8vo, gilt top, $6. 

“Clear type, ample margins, careful typography, with 

a quaint and effective title page, make the two volumes ir- 

resistibly attractive to a book-lover; the biographer has 

brought to his task equal ability and affection, and as his 


a was an admirable one, the result is a model book.” 
—The American (Philadelphia). 


THIRTY YEARS. 

BEING POEMS NEW AND OLD. By the author of 
“ John Halifax, Gentleman,” etc. 1 vol., 16mo, gilt 
top, $1.50. (Published by special arrangement with 
the author.) ; 


Those traits, which have made Miss Mulock’s novels so 
widely and so justly popular, are equally marked and en- 
gaging in her poems, which cannot fail to delight all who 
read them. 


*2 ale book. lle: : - a 5 
i. ins she Bud aa —" Sent postpaid, on receipt 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 00., Boston, 


21 Astor Place, New York. 


Hamerton's 
Portfoto, 


Now in its eleventh year, maintains the 


proud position of being the 


Leading English Art Journal 
OF THE WORLD. 

Among the improvements promised for 
1881 will be the increase of the text to the 
extent of one-third, and the number of illus- 
trations will be greatly augmented. Arrange- 
ments have been made to produce specimens 
of the work of the best living English and 
Continental Artists, and a series of papers 
on the ‘‘ Picturesque Aspects of Shipping” 
will be contributed by the Editor. Also 
increased attention will be given to Decora- 
tive Art. 

Send for circular, containing reduced terms 
of gubectiption, to 

J. W. BOUTON, 
706 Broadway, New York. 


Edgar A: Poe’s Works. 


Household Edition. Select Works. 


Poems—Sketches—Essays—Tales of Mystery and Im- 
agination, etc. Life by R. H. Stoddard, and Portrait. 
ga 850 pp., cloth, $2; half calf, $4; turkey morocco, 

5. 





Memorial Edition. Life, Poems, and 
Essays. 

Memoir by John H. Ingram. Sketches of Life and 
Character, by James Russell Lowell and N. P. Willis. 
Death and Monumental Proceedings at Baltimore. Steel 
Portrait; his ‘‘ Fordham Cottage,” ‘‘’‘The Monument,” 
fac-simile letters, etc. Crown 8vo, 450 pp., cloth, $2.25; 
half calf, $4; full turkey antique, $5. 


Cabinet Edition. Lifeand Poems. 


Life by E. L. Didier. Introductory, by Sarah Helen 
Whitman. Steel Portrait, and Illustrations. Cloth, $1.50; 
half calf, $3; turkey morocco, $4. 


Prose Tales. Cabinet Edition. 


Uniform'with ‘‘ Life and Poems.’’ Entire Prose Stories 
complete in two volumes, about 700 pages each, 16mo, 
cloth, gilt top, $3. 


Diamond Edition. Life, Poems, and 
Portraits. 
Cloth, $1; half calf, $2.25; turkey morocco, $3; tree 
calf, $3.50. 
Library Edition. Complete 
Works. 


Life by J. H. Ingram. Sketches of Life and Genius, 
by James Russell Lowell, N. P. Willis and others, 4 vols., 
cloth, $7.50; half calf, $15. 

For sale by all booksellers, and by mail, on receipt of 
price by 


W. J. WIDDLETON, Publisher, 





714 Broadway, New York. 


The Critic, 


A FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 


DEVOTED TO 
Literature, Art, Music, and the Drama. 
J. L. & J. B. GILDER, . . PuBLtsHers. 
737 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





_ The partial list of contributors, printed herewith, will 
give assurance of ability in every department of the 
periodical :—Charles Dudley Warner, Sydney Howard 
Gay, John Burroughs, Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen, Walt 
Whitman, J. Brander Matthews, Julia Ward Howe, 
Kate Field, Frances Hodgson Burnett, Edmund Clarence 
Stedman, R. H. Stoddard, Noah Brooks, H. H., R. W. 
Gilder, Emma Lazarus, E. S. Nadal, Charles de Kay, 
J. C. Harris (** Uncle Remus”’), Edward Eggleston, P. 
T. Quinn, Prof. Alfred M. Mayer. 

The first number of Tug Critic, published Saturday, 

January 15, 1881, contained :— 

Portrait :—William Blake. 
Essay :—‘* William Blake, Poet and Painter;*’ by E. 

C. Stedman. 

LITERATURE :— 

Myers’s Wordsworth. 

Jennings’s Rambles A mong the Hills. 

Scotch Sermons. 

Wallace's /sland Life. 

Bryant’s Popular History of the United States. 

Winter’s Life of Brougham. 

Recent Fiction. 

* The Vision of Nimrod.” Poem. By Charlesde Kay. 

Editorial Notes. 

The Moral of Endymion. 

“= Date of Forefathers’ Day. By Sydney Howard 

ay. 

Literary Notes. 

Tue Fine Arts :— 
The Historical Society’s Paintings. 
Volume 23 of L’Art. 
THE Drama. 
Music, 
The second number of Tue Critic, published Saturday, 
January 29, contained :— 
Portrait :—Tommaso Salvini. 
Essay :—* How I Get Around at Sixty, and Take 

Notes.”” By Walt Whitman. 

LITERATURE :— 

Seward’s The Chinaman in America. 

Trollope’s Life of Cicero. 

H. H. on the Indian Somien. 

Oliphant’s 7he Land of Gilead. 

Prof. Holden's Life and Works of Herschel. 

QOuida’s A Village Commune. 

Schaff and Gilman’s Library of Religious Poetry. 

Dr. Coles’ Microcosm. 

Recent Fiction. 

Literary Notes. 

Editorial Notes. 

Communication. A Society of Junior Architects. 
Verses. By Richard Watson Gilder. 

George Eliot and The Novel. By Edward Eggleston. 
Tue Fine Arts :— 

The Water-Color Exhibition. (First Notice.) 

The Wall Street Statue. 

A Biography of Fromentin. 

Belgian Art. 

Art Notes. 

Communication. Counterfeit Antique Coins. By 

Gaston L. Feuardent. 
Tue Drama. 
Music. 





° P T 
History of the City of New York. 
JUST COMPLETED. 

A complete history of the City from the discov- 
ery of Manhattan Island to the present time. By 
Mrs. MARTHA J. LAMB. Two volumes, royal oc- 
tavo, 1620 pages, 313 illustrations, 20 maps. Price, 
cloth, gilt top, $20; sheep, $22; half morocco or 
calf, $24; full morocco, gilt edges, $30. Sold ex- 
clusively by subscription through authorized agents, 
or by the publishers. 

‘*The work will always be popular.”— Cincinnati Ga- 
zette, ‘* Should be in every library.”’"—fersey City Even- 
ing Fournal. *‘* Should be in possession of every citizen 
of the State.’—Albany Argus. ‘A model historical 
narrative.” — Springfield Republican. ‘‘ Tells her story 
with grace and ease, and not without vigor.”--W. Y. Post. 
**No such picture of the life of the City has ever before 
been prepared, and that it is admirably drawn is conceded 
by all.” —Christian Intelligencer, N. Y. ‘It should be 
in all the homes in New York City.”—W. Y. Mail. 

Historian BANCROFT says: “ he is, in my view, by far 


the best. It is marked by good judgment, honest 

and a clear, attractive style.” The poet Bryant said: ‘It 
has been a source of great entertainment to me. I regard 
it as a valuable addition to any library.” 


Address A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 





111 and 113 William St., New York. 
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THE CRITIC 











CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS 


Wut Pustisu Fes, 17: 


I. 
The Chaldean Account of Genesis. 
By the late GzorGE SMITH. 


New edition, Edited, Revised, and Corrected 
by Prof. A. H. Sayce. With Illustrations. 
1 vol., 8vo, $3. 

This new edition of one of the mest important archzo- 
logical works ever issued is edited, enlarged, and revised 
by Prof. A. H. Sayce, of the University of Oxford, whose 
intimate acquaintance with recent discoveries and improved 
methods of interpreting the Assyrian records has enabled 
him to give the book new value and trustworthiness. In 

icular, the fresh materials which have been acquired 

the British Museum during the last five years have en- 
abled him to add to the number of cuneiform texts which 
illustrate the earlier portions of Genesis. 


Il. 
The Religions of China. 
Confucianism and Taoism Described and 

Compared with Christianity. By JAmEs 

LecGE, Professor of the Chinese Language 

and Literature in the University of Oxford. 

I vol., 12mo, $1.50. 

Prof. Legge’s treatise on the Religions of China is the 
production of a man without r in his special depart- 
ment, a sinologue of the very first rank, who has devoted 
a lifetime to the study of the Chinese classics, and for 
many years past has been engaged in translating them 
into English. ; 

The work is by far the most simple and easily compre- 
hended exposition of this difficult subject that exists, and 
is remarkable for its freedom from polemic bias, and for the 
easy, confident touch of a man whose mind is saturated 
with his subject and at home in every branch of it, 


Ill. 
Frederick the Great and the Seven 
Years’ War. 
Epochs of Modern History Series. By F. 
W. Loneman, of Balliol College, Oxford. 
I vol., 12mo, $1. 

The history of the rise of the Prussian kingdom to a 
position among states of the first rank, and the desperate 
struggle of Frederick the Great against the coalition of 
nearly all Continental Europe, are worthily related in this 
little volume, which includes also a brief account of the 
conquest of Canada and the victorious career of the English 
in India, It is a clear and graphic my maps bd the events 
of a very important period, and, like the other volumes of 
this series, is admirably adapted for the perusal of those 
who are unable to find time for more voluminous histories, 
or as a guide to the detailed study of the epoch of the 
Seven Years’ War. 


Iv. 
The Schoolmaster’s Trial; 
Or, Old School and New. By A. Perry. 
I vol., 12mo, $1. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 
Vv. 
Chinese Immigration, in its Social and 


Economical Aspects. By GeorcE F. Szw- 
ARD, late United States Minister to China. 
1 vol., 8vo, $2.50. 


vi. 

The Demon of Cawnpore. Being Part 
I. of “The Steam House.” By JULES VERNE. 
Translated by W. H. G. KINGSTON. 1 vol., 
12mo, profusely Illustrated, $1.50. 


Vil. 
Iika on the Hill-Top, and other Stories. 


By Prof. HJALMAR H. BovEsEN. 1 vol., 
16mo, $1. 


Vill. 

Sir William Herschel: His Life and 
Works. By Epwarp S. HoLpEn, Professor 
in the U. S. Naval Observatory, Washing- 
ton. With a Steel Portrait, 1 vol., 12mo, 
$1.50. 





*,* These books are for Sale by all Booksellers, or will 
be sent, prepaid, upon receipt of price, by 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 





SCRIBNER & WELFORD’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


THE SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. Examples 
of works of art in the Museum, and of the decorations 
of the building, with brief descriptions. The illustrations 
consist of ninety-six reproductions of etchings by students 
of the schools of art, and numerous wood-engravings. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt top, 4to, $7. 





KERAMIC ART OF JAPAN. By Georce A. AupsLEy 
and James L, Bowgs. Second edition. In one volume, 
pos yam 8vo, containing 32 plates (16 of which are in 
gold and colors), and 320 pages of text, with numerous 
wood-engravings printed in colors. Elegantly bound in 
cloth, with ornamental back, gilt, $18. 


NEW VOLUMES of the MAYFAIR LIBRARY. 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, each $1. 

1. PENCIL AND PALETTE. Anecdotes chiefly of con- 

temporary painters, with gossip about pictures lost, 


stolen, and forged ; also great picture-sales. By Ropert 
Kempt. 


2. THE SPEECHES OF CHARLES DICKENS. 
3. LITERARY FRIVOLITIES, FANCIES, FOLLIES, 
AND FROLICS. By Wixtiam T. Dosson. 


CHAUCER FOR SCHOOLS. By Mrs. Hawes, author 
of “ Chaucer for Children.” Demy 8vo, cloth, $1. 





ILLUSTRATED BIOGRAPHIES OF THE GREAT 
ARTISTS. Each in 1:2mo, cloth, $1.25. New Volumes. 

Vol. XIX.—GAINSBOROUGH AND CONSTABLE. 
By GeorGe Brock-ARNoLD, M.A. Illustrated with 17 
engravings after their most popular works, including the 
“Duchess of Devonshire” and ‘‘The Blue Boy,” by 
GainszorouGH, and the “Valley Farm” and the 
“Cornfield,” by ConsTABLE. 


Vol. XX.—SIR DAVID WILKIE, By Joun W. 
Mottett, B.A. Illustrated with numerous engravings, 
including double-paged pictures of “‘ Blind Man’s Buff,” 
“ The Rent Day,” “ The Penny Wedding,” ** Duncan 
Gray,” and many other popular works, 

Other volumes in preparation. . 


PARTY-GIVING ON EVERY SCALE; or, The Cost of 
Entertainments, with the Fashionable Modes of Ar- 
rangement, By the author of “ Manners and Tone of 
= aa “Society Small-Talk,” etc. 12mo, 
cloth, $r. 


THE LIKENESS OF CHRIST. Being an inquiry into 
the verisimilitude of the received likeness of Our 
Blessed Lord. By the late THomas Heapny. Edited 
by Wvke Bayuiss, F.S.A. Folio. With 12 plate§, in 
colors and gold, (150 copies only printed.) $40. 








THE GREAT MUSICIANS. Biographies of the great 
musicians. Edited 7: HuerFFerR. Small post 8vo, 
cloth extra, $1. 1. WAGNER. By the Editor. 2. 
SCHUBERT. By H. F. Frost. 3. ROSSINI, and 
the Modern Italian School. By H. SutTHerLanp 
Epwarps. Dr. Hiller and other .distinguished writers, 
both English and foreign, have promi contributi 
Each volume will be complete in itself. 





FOREIGN COUNTRIES AND BRITISH COLONIES. 
Edited by F. S. Puttinc, M.A. Each in 16mo, cloth, 
with maps and illustrations, $1.40. 


Vol. V.—RUSSIA. By W. R. Morritt. 
Vol. VI.—JAPAN. By S. Mossman, 


Previously Published, 
Vol. I—GREECE. By L. SzrGEant, 
Vol. I.—THE WEST INDIES, By C. H. Epen. 


Vol. III.—PERU. By C. R. Markuam. 
Vol. IV.—AUSTRIA. By D. Kay. 


The object of this series is to furnish those who would 
like information about foreign countries and British colo- 
nies with all that the general reader will care to know. 


THE STORY OF THE DIAMOND NECKLACE. 
Told in detail for the first time by the aid of contempo- 
rary memoirs, original letters, and official and other docu- 
ments, and comprising a sketch of the life of the Countess 
de la Motte, pretended confidante of Marie Antoinette, 
with particulars of the careers of the other actors in this 
remarkable drama. By Henry VizeTetty. IIlustra- 
ted with an exact representation of the Diamond Neck- 
lace, and a portrait of the Countess de la Motte, en- 
graved on steel. 12mo, cloth, $2.25. 








SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 
No. 745 Broadway, New York. 





“If I could have but one work for a public library, 
I would select a complete set of Harrer’s Monthly.” — 
CHARLES Francis ADAMS, Jr. 


HARPER'S MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


FOR MAR CE 
ConTAINs: 
BEDFORD PARK. By Moncure D. Conway. 

ILLustraTIONS: View from a Balcony—Tower House 
and Lawn-tennis Grounds — Dining-room in Tower 
House—Queen Anne Gardens—Co-o; tive Stores and 
Tabard Inn—Reading and Billiard Room, Club-House 
—A Fancy-dress Party at the Club—An Artist’s Studio. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF LEIDEN. By W.T. Hewerr 

ItLustraTions: The University Building—William 
of Orange—J. Arminius—Tiberius Hemsterhuis—Her- 
mann Boerhaave—Professor Matthias De Vries—The 
Senate-Chamber—Professor Abram Kuenen—Professor 
C. G. Gobet—Tomb of William the Silent. 

THE ARRAN ISLANDS. By J. L. Croup. 

ItLustRaTions: The Oratory of St. Benan—A Dwell- 
ing-House of the Sixth Century—Church of the Four 
Comely Saints—My Guide at Fort AiSngus—Doorway, 
Fort Aingus— Doorway of Teampull Mic Duach—Stone 
Window, Teampull Mic Duach—Old Mortality: Interior 
of Teampull Brecain—Doorway of Teampull Chiarain— 
Bird-catching. 

POSSIBILITIES OF HORTICULTURE, ByS. B. 
PARSONS. 

ILLustRATIons: Mr. H. W. Sargent’s Garden on the 
Hudson—Italian Garden at Mr. unnewell’s, 
Wellesley, Massachusetts, Suenos * opiary Work— 
The Approach to Mr. S. B. Parsons’ House, Flushing— 
Vista seen through trimmed Beech, at Mr. H. W. Sar- 
gent’s, Fishkill-on-Hudson—Avenues formed by a Row 
of English Beeches—Artificial Foreground, at Mr. S. B. 
Parsons’, Flushing—Hedge Garden at Elvaston Castle, 
England—Trimmed Holly—Artistic Group. 

A GLIMPSE OF AN OLD DUTCH TOWN. 

ItLustRaTions: New Year’s Hymn to St. Nicholas— 
Mynheer’s Morning Horn—Old Dutch Sconce—The 
Dead-Feast—Philip Livingston—Albany in 1696—Rens- 
selaer Arms—Schuyler Arms—The Baker’s Dozen— 
Volckert P. Douw—Peter Schuyler—A Race on the Ice 
—Wolvenhoeck—Leonard Gansevoort—Solomon Van 
Rensselaer—Old Dutch Relics. 

RICHARD HENRY STODDARD. A Posm. By 
ENRY Riptey Dorr. 
THE GRAVE-DIGGER. By Rospert Herrick. 
lllustration by E. A. Abbey. 
A NATION IN A NUTSHELL. By Gezorce P. 
LaTuHROP. 

ILLustTRATIONS: Sight-seeing—The Van Ness Man- 
sion, old and new—The Corcoran Art Gallery—Negro 
Shanties—A Private Residence—An Indian Reception 
at the White House—Spencer F. Baird—Simon New- 
comb—A New York Newspaper Office at Washington— 
Southern Senators in the Cloak-Room (including Por- 
traits of Bayard, Gordon, Hampton, and Lamar)—A 
Claimant—The Supreme Court Chamber. 

ANNE. ANovet. By Constance Fenimore Wootson. 

ItLustRaTions: “She sat there high in the Air while 
the Steamer backed out from the Piers ”—‘ You know 
1 too must go far away "’—Tita listening. 


THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. By Gsorce Merritt. 
HANDS OFF. A Srory. 
A TALK ON DRESS. By Maria R. Oakey, 


A HELPMEET FOR HIM. A Srory. By Witt1am 
M. Baker. 


THE FAMILY LIFE OF THE TURKS. By Henry 
O. Dwicurt. 


A LAODICEAN. Book THe First—Georce Somer- 
set. By THomas Harpy. 


EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR. 
EDITOR’S LITERARY RECORD. 
EDITOR’S HISTORICAL RECORD. 
EDITOR’S DRAWER. 





—- @ — 
HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE, One Year, -: $4 00 


HARPER’S WEEKLY, One Year, - - 4 00 
HARPER'S BAZAR, One Year, - - - 4 00 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year, 1°50 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: 
a weekly publication, containing works of Travel, Biog- 
raphy, History, Fiction and Poetry, at prices ranging from 
to to 25cts. pernumber. Full list of Harper's Franklin 
Square Library will be furnished gratuitously on appli- 
cation to Harrer & BroTuErs. 


_. & HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousand volumes, will be 
sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 





Franklin Square, New York. 
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Interesting and Important At Sale 


THE PRIVATE COLLECTION OF 


First-Class Modern Paintings 


FORMED BY 


ISAAC WALKER, ESQ., 275 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 


ARTISTS REPRESENTED IN MR. WALKER’S COLLECTION. 


Compte, Bonheur, Epp (Rudolph), 
Robbe, Joris, Mesgrigny, 
Shayer, Meyer Von Bremen, _ Sell (Christian), 
Damschroeder, Beyle, Schreyer (A.), 
Watelin, Baron, Guy (S. J.), 
De Leuw, Rossi, Michetti, 
Schaefels, “Wahlberg, Schenck, 
Schutze, Bruck Lajos, Delort, 
Richter, Van Marcke, De Neuville, 
Jacque, Degrave, Quartley 

De Conick, Schlesinger, Casanova, 
Guillaumet, Chlebowski, Braith, 
Toeschi, Mayer (Constant), Wood, 
Bierstadt, Boucherville, Verboeckhoven, 
De Lobbe, Bridgman, Van Kuyck, 
Lambinet, Gues, De Garay, 
Landelle, Dupre (Victor), Seignac, 
Mouchot, Constant, Le Bret, 

Voltz, Bruneri, Ommeganck, 
Coomans, Jones (A. R.), And many others, 
Diaz, Zugel, 





These fine Works of Art are now on exhibition, 
day and evening, at the LEAVITT ART ROoMs, 
817 Broadway, and to be sold by auction to the 
highest bidder, on THURSDAY EVENING, Feb. 17. 





GEO. A. LEAVITT & CO., Auctioneers. 





A. A. VANTINE & CO.,, 


IMPORTERS OF 


Old Nankin Blue 
and White, 


SOLID COLORS, 
IVORY CARVINGS, 


Chinese, Japanese and Turk- 
ish Fabrics, Oriental Car- 
pets, Rugs, etc. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 

A. A. VANTINE & CO., 
827 Broadway, N. Y. 





Hose. 


English Cotton. 


Stri; and fancy designs, all colors, at 
eome,! reduced trees $2 25. * 


Pure Ribbed Silk. 


At $3 25, reduced from @4 75. 


Lord & Taylor 


dway and T ieth Street. 





Gloves 


Jouvin & Co. Gants de Suede 


Reduced 


From $1 50 to $1. Also, Kid Gloves of 
same makers, in day and evening colors, 
at $1 60 ; reduced from $1 go. 


Lord & Taylor 


dway and T: 





ieth Street. 








A MODEL SPECIMEN OF EDITING. 


RUSKIN’S ARROWS OF THE CHACE. 


Being a Collection of LETTERS 


On Art, Pustic INsTiITUTIONS AND NATIONAL GALLERY, 
Pre-RaApPHAELITISM, TURNER, PICTURES AND ARTISTS, 
ARCHITECTURE AND RESTORATION, GEOLOGY, WATER, 
Ratnsows, LANDSLIP, THE GENTIAN, STUDY OF NATURAL 
History, Pouitics AND War, Pouiticat Economy, 
MANAGEMENT OF RaILWays, SERVANTS AND Housgs, 
Roman INUNDATIONS, EDUCATION FOR RICH AND Poor, 
WomeEN—THEIR Work AND Dress,—LiTerary CrITI- 
CISM, PUBLISHING OF Books, ETC., WITH APPENDIX, 
EpitoGcug, ETC 


FROM 1840 TO 1880. 


Edited by An Oxrorp Pupit. 
With a preface by Mr. Ruskin. 


Two vols. bound in one. With frontispiece and other 
plates and all the indexes. Cloth, uncut, $2.50. 


PUBLISHED BY 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, No. 15 Astor Place. 


ESTABLISHED 1864. 


F. S. STEDMAN, 
N. Y¥. Mining Stock Exchange- 


E. C. STEDMAN & CO., 
Bankers & Brokers, 


No. 80 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


Stocks, Bonds, etc., bought and sold for investors, or 
upon a margin, with fidelity and dispatch. 





E. C. STEDMAN, 
N. Y. Stock Exchange. 











Burr Printinc Housg, 18 Jacos St., N. Y. 





Fiitz-Fames OBrien's 
TALES, SKETCHES, AND POEMS. 


One volume, r2mo. Edited by William Winter, and 
accompanied with a memoir of Mr. O’Brien. With 
Portraits and Illustrations. Price,$a. ust pudb- 
lished. 

62 pages of biographical and reminiscential sketches 
of O’Brien, by George Arnold, L. H. Stephens, C. D. 
Shanly, Stephen Fiske, T, E. Davis, Frank Wood, and 
William Winter. 

142 pages of the choicest ballads and poems of O’Brien, 
including “‘ The Pot of Gold,” “ The ‘Zouaves,” and 
** The Finishing School.” 

300 pages devoted to the marvellous stories written by 
O’Brien, and which revolutionized American magazine 
literature. Among these are ‘‘The Diamond Lens,” 
“The Wondersmith,” and ‘‘ The Golden Ingot.” 


Sold by all Booksellers ; sent postpaid, om receipt of 
price, by the publishers, 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., 


BOSTON. 
UST READY. 


NINTH CLEARANCE CATALOGUE OF 
Illustrated Standard and Popular Books, 


offered at 30 to 60 per cent discount from publishers’ 
prices. The best catalogue of good books ever issued 
Sree to any address. Send postal. 

ESTES & LAURIAT, 


301 Washington St., Boston, Mass 





Opp. Old South, 








OER DING (00) 
foo 
COPYRIGHTED, 


CELEBRATED HATS, 


178 & 183 FIFTH AVENUE, Bet. 22d & 23d STS., and 
179 BROADWAY, Near CORTLANDT ST., 
NEW YORK, 

And Palmer House, Chicago, Iil., 


CORRECT STYLES. EXTRA QUALITY. 
Lyon’s Fine Silk Umbrellas and Walking-Sticks, Ladies’ 
Riding and Walking Hats. 


None Genuine without above Trade-Mark. 
AGENCIES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES. 


LYON’S 


FINE SILK 


Umbrellas. 








MAKER, 
684 BRoapDWaAy, 
NEW YORK. 





